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Chronicle 


Home News.—Congress resumed its interrupted ses- 
sion, after a month’s vacation, on September 21. For the 
present interest centers mainly in the Senate, which has 
before it the treaties with Germany, 
Austria and Hungary, the Tax and 
Tariff bills, the Anti-Beer bill and the 
Panama Canal Tolls resolution. The treaties were for- 
warded to the Senate by President Harding with a formal 
note of transmissal and were at once referred to the 
Foreign Relations Committee. This committee voted that 
the treaties be reported favorably to the Senate. The vote 
stood nine to one, Senator Borah dissenting. 

Two reservations, however, were adopted. One of 
these reservations, offered by Senator Pomerene, provides 
that the words, United States, in all three treaties shall be 
construed to include the United States and its nationals. 
The purpose of this reservation is to safeguard property 
rights of American citizens. The other reservation was 
proposed by Senator Lodge, after amendments by Senators 
Johnson and Brandagee had been accepted, and was passed 
by a vote of eight to two. Its object is to make it neces- 
sary to obtain confirmation by act of Congress for any 
appointments to the Allied Commissions provided for in 
the Treaty of Versailles and the other treaties. The reso- 
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lution of ratification, of which tne Administration ap- 


proves, reads as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senate present concurring 
therein), That the Senate advise and consent to the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty between the United States and Germany, 
signed at Berlin, August 25, 1921, to restore friendly relations 
existing between the two nations prior to the outbreak of the 
war, subject to the understanding, which is hereby made a 
part of this resolution of ratification, that the United States 
shall not be represented or participate in any body, agency 
or commission, nor shall any person represent the United’ 
States as a member of any body, agency or commission in 
which the United States is authorized to participate by this 
treaty, unless and until an act of the Congress of the United 
States shall provide for such representation or participation, 
and subject to the further understanding, to be made a part 
of this resolution of ratification, that the rights and advan- 
tages which the United States is entitied to have and enjoy 
under this treaty embrace the rights and advantages of na- 
tionals of the United States specified in the joint resolution 
and in the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. 

In accordance with the action of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, Senator Lodge laid the treaties before the 
Senate on September 24, and at the same time he read the 
letter he had received from the President several days pre- 
vious, in which Mr. Harding asked the Senate to expedite 
the ratification of the treaties. Considerable opposition to 
the proposed ratification developed during the initial de- 
bate, but from present indications it appears that it will be 
able at most to delay the ratification by suggesting amend- 
ments aimed at bringing the treaties more in accord with 
the ideas of Mr. Wilson. No difficulty is anticipated 
about Germany’s accepting the amendments of the 


committee. 


The agenda tentatively suggested by the United States 
to the nations that are to participate in the Washington 
Conference are divided into two parts, those that concern 
‘limitation of armament and those that 
concern Pacific and Far Eastern Ques- 
tions. Under the first group it is pro- 
posed that the following subjects should be discussed: 
limitation of naval armament, with special attention to the 
basis and extent of limitation, and the fulfilment of condi- 
tions; rules for control of new agencies of warfare; and 
limitation of land armament. The second group comprises 
questions relating to China, Siberia and the Mandated 
Islands. It is planned to discuss the principles to be ap- 
plied in the settlement of these questions and the method 
of their application, with particular reference to territorial 
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and administrative integrity; the open door, equality of 
commercial and industrial opportunity ; concessions, mon- 
opolies or preferential economic privileges; development 
of railways, including plans relating to the Chinese East- 
ern Railway; preferential railroad rates; and the status of 
existing commitments. 

The outlook for actual agreement on the matter of dis- 
armament, to judge from the report made to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations by the Disarmament Commis- 
sion, is by no means bright. M. Viviani, the chairman of 
the Commission, takes a pessimistic view of the matter, 
pointing out the fact that the absence of Germany, Russia 
and the United States from the League renders it almost 
impossible to make serious progress towards disarmament. 
The situation is further complicated by the fear of a Red 
attack entertained by Russia’s neighbors, by the war clouds 
and in some cases the state of actual war in Europe, and 
by the general unrest prevailing throughout the world. He 
adds that the results of the inquiry of the Commission into 
the attitude of the nations towards disarmament indicate 
speculative approval of the project but practical hesitation 


and uncertainty. 


Austria.—The following letter was submitted to the 
Hierarchy of the United States, at their Washington 
Convention, by the Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna, to 
express his deep gratitude and that of 
the Austrian Hierarchy for the charity 
shown his suffering country by Ameri- 
can Catholics, and also to make known the temporal 
and spiritual dangers still threatening his flock: 


The hour in which you, the Hierachy of the United States 
of America, are gathering for serious deliberations, is held 
by us, the Bishops of Austria, to be the most opportune 
and most welcome occasion to express our most heartfelt 
thanks for the rich and untiring work of relief the Catholics 
of the United States of America have so whole-heartedly 
undertaken during this last year under the energetic initia- 
tive and purposeful leadership of the Hierachy of the United 
States for the benefit of our country, Austria, suffering, 
economically and politically, unheard-of hardships. 

The bread of America has saved our children from a death 
of starvation, warm clothing, sent us in true Catholic charity 
from across the ocean, has covered the nakedness of our 
poor and protected them against the inclemency of a severe 
winter, American medicines have brought cure and salva- 
tion to many of our sick people. And all these rich donations 
were given us in that spirit of genuine love which did not 
even let us feel the sting of poverty. It was the solidarity 
of true Catholic charity which finds satisfaction and grati- 
tude in doing good unostentatiously. 

Never will the Catholic people of Austria forget the as- 
sistance given them by the Catholics of America, and es- 
pecially by their noble-hearted Bishops, with such touching 
self-forgetfulness in the hour of our most terrible visitation. 
Not without reason do we see in this your great work of 
nation-wide charity the rewarding hand of God which returns 
to us a hundredfold, yea a thousandfold, what we, the 
Catholics of Austria, were permitted, with feeble but well 
meant efforts, to do by means of our Leopoldine Society for 
your first mission-churches of North America. 
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Unfortunately our economic and political conditions are 
still terrible. Austrian money is artificially kept below its 
real value by unscrupulous speculation. Just within the last 
few weeks the Austrian Krone has lost one-half of its already 
pitiful value. When winter knocks at our door it will bring 
even greater sufferings than those of last year. Until now 
it has been possible by the generous help of Catholic coun- 
tries, and especially of Catholic America, to save our Catholic 
institutions and ecclesiatical seminaries from utter ruin. But 
with trembling hearts we look into the future. Yet in spite 
of all fear we still cherish the hope and have full confidence 
that God will not abandon Catholic Austria. Not in vain 
was this land, in the plan of Divine Providence, repeatedly 
made the bulwark of Christian civilization against the bar- 
barian attacks from the Orient. Not without the visible 
help of God did the Cross of Christ win victory after victory 
over the Crescent on hundreds of battlefields soaked with 
the blood of the inhabitants of this Catholic country. Even 
in the minds of our very adversaries the conviction is slowly 
dawning that Austria must be preserved for the protection 
of European civilization and Christian morality. 

But a Catholic Austria only can solve this providential 
problem, as a Catholic Austria only was able during the past 
centuries to prove itself a bulwark against the fanaticism 
and barbarism of the Mohametan. Yet no far-seeing person 
can fail to be aware that both from without and from within 
a relentless battle is waged precisely against Catholic Austria. 
From without, it has been determined that we must be ruined 
economically in order to fall a prey, weakened and crushed, 
to the Kulturkamp; from within, we are made the object of 
attack by the radical and Bolshevist parties. 

In this hour of peril the Bishops of Austria once more 
turn with confidence to their Venerable Brethren in the 
United States, asking the alms of their fraternal prayers and 
the material assistance of their faithful people. One single 
collection in all the Catholic dioceses of America can save 
Austria as a Catholic State. May God touch the kind and 
generous hearts of the American Catholics, and may God’s 
blessing richly reward their love. 

The letter is signed by his Eminence Friedrich G. Cardi- 
nal Piffl, “in the name of the Austrian Hierarchy.” The 


appeal merits a generous response. 


Germany.—A solemn act of atonement was made by 
Germany for the sinking of two Argentine steamers during 
the war, in 1917, by German submarines. It was in this 
connection that the German Minister 


Argentina 
and to Argentina, Count Luxburg, had sent 
Germany his secret message advising that Ar- 


gentine vessels be sunk without trace, spurlos versenkt. 
Both Germany and Argentina have now set the world an 
example of thorough reconciliation. The Minister for 
Argentina, Dr. Luis B. Molina, was ceremoniously received 


on board the battleship Hanover. The Argentine flag was 
hoisted and flown from the mainmast, and in an address 


delivered by a representative of the German Government, 
the Argentine Minister was assured that the Argentine 
flag had always been honored by Germans in spite of the 
“mishaps” that were greatly regretted. The first op- 
portunity was now taken to salute that flag, an obligation 
discharged with all the more pleasure since it gave satis- 
faction to a nation which until the end of the war did 
not swerve in maintaining full neutrality. Dr. Molina, 
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in turn, replied that Germany had now. offered Argentina 
full satisfaction and he was gratified at the expressed de- 
sire for closer friendship between the two nations. As 
the Argentine Minister and his party left the flagship 
they were saluted by fifteen guns, while the Argentine 
flag was run up to the foretop of the Hanover. 


The town of Oppau, on the Rhine, was wrecked Sep- 
tember 21, by a great explosion at the Badische Anilin- 


fabrik Company, the largest dye and high-explosive con- 
cern in the world. The buildings 


have disappeared and only a great hole 
in the ground marks the site of the 
main structure. The number of deaths is estimated at 
approximately 1,500, while 2,500 are known to have been 
injured. French and German authorities in the district 


at once undertook the rescue work. General Degoutte, in 
command of the French forces of occupation, organized 


kitchens to feed the families of the victims, since all the 
workmen’s dwellings in the vicinity were razed to the 
ground. Not a door or window was left intact for a 
radius of three miles. It is said to be the worst disaster 
of its kind that ever occurred in Germany. 


The Oppau 
Explosion 


Ireland.—On September 19, De Valera replied to the 
note in which Lloyd George, for the second time, de- 
clared he would not meet the Irish delegates unless they 
renounced the status of representatives 
of an independent State. The text 
of De Valera’s note is as follows: 

Sir: We have had no thought at any time of asking you 
to accept any conditions precedent to a conference. We 
would have thought it as unreasonable to expect you, as 
a preliminary to recognize the Irish Republic formally or 
informally as that you should expect us, formally or in- 
formally, to surrender our national position. It is precisely 
because neither side accepts the position of the other that 
there is a dispute at all and that a conference is necessary 
to search for and discuss such adjustments as might com- 
pose it. 

A treaty of accommodation and association, properly con- 
cluded between the people of these two Islands and be- 
tween Ireland and the group of States in the British Com- 
monwealth, would, we believe, end the dispute forever and 
enable the two nations to settle down in peace, each pursu- 
ing its own individual development and contributing its own 
quota to civilization, but working together in free and friendly 
cooperation in affairs of agreed common concern. 

To negotiate such a treaty the respective representatives 
of the two nations must meet, but if you seek to impose 
preliminary conditions which we must regard as involving 
the surrender of our whole position they cannot meet. 

Your last telegram makes it clear that misunderstandings 
are more likely to increase than diminish, and the cause ot 
peace is more likely to be retarded than advanced by the 
continuance of the present correspondence. 

We request you, therefore, to state whether your letter 
of September 7 is intended to be a demand for surrender 
on our part or an invitation to a conference free on both 
sides and without prejudice should an agreement not be 
reached. 

If the latter we readily confirm our acceptance of the invita- 
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tion, and our appointed delegates will meet your Government’s 
representatives at any time in the immediate future that you 
designate. 


During the annual conference of the American 
E lierarchy, held in Washington, September 20-21, the 
following message was sent to Cardinal Logue: 

4 ‘ : Your Eminence: 
American Hierarchy . 
sa, Deli In this solemn and portentous hour of 
Ireland’s history we, the Bishops of the 
United States gathered in annual conference, feel it a duty in- 
cumbent on us to extend to your Eminence and your brethren of 
the Irish Hierarchy the assurance of our sympathy, our prayers 
and our united good wishes for the happy outcome of the con- 
ference in which the representatives of your people are now 
engaged. 

Particularly at this time we are not unmindful of the 
tremendous debt the Church in this country owes to Ireland and 
its people. For more than a century millions of your race 
have come to our shores and by their strong faith and loyal and 
generous help they have built up a Church which has become the 
pride of Christendom and the glory of the country in which we 
dwell. And even though they have become loyal Americans, 
faithful to the flag under which they dwell, time has never been 
able to extinguish in their souls the love they bore to the land 
of their fathers, to the little Island from which they parted as 
exiles destined never to return. 

And particularly during these recent years, with anxious and 
expectant hearts, they have watched the trend of events, ever 
hopeful that Providence in its wisdom might ordain that at last 
Ireland was to take its place among the nations of the earth. 

And, indeed, during these latter weeks their hearts were filled 
with pride when they saw the representatives of their race conduct 
themselves with a statesmanship that has challenged the admira- 
tion of the world. 

Therefore, in this fateful hour, when the future of Ireland 
trembles in the balance, it is not our desire, your Eminence, by 
any word of ours to peril the outcome of those deliberations upon 
which a world waits with bated breath. 

Rather in the true spirit of our holy Faith, united with our 
people from every race and every station, our prayers ascend from 
every altar in the land that God in His wisdom may bring Ireland’s 
misery of 700 years to an end, that this most apostolic race among 
all of God’s peoples may receive the reward for what they have 
done for the Church, of America and elsewhere, by obtaining the 
fulfilment of their national aspirations. 

And, finally, that God may grant you and your colleagues to 
live to see Ireland’s golden age and find your people even more 
faithful to their Church in the sunburst of their new freedom 
than ever they were in the years of their exile and expectancy. 

Your Eminence’s devoted servants in Christ, 
Tue ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS 
or THE Unitep STATES. 


Russia.—The Holy Father has addressed to the 
Cardinal Secretary of State the following appeal to the 
Catholics of the world to do all they can to relieve the 

starving people of Russia: 
The P. 
- - eee My Lord Cardinal: The news which 
and the Famine comes to Us recently concerning the con- 
ditions of the Russian people is, as your Eminence is aware, 
extremely grave. As far as can be judged from the laconic 
sobriety of this first information, we are face to face with one 
of the most frightful catastrophies of history. Masses of worn 
human beings struck down by famine, mowed down by typhus 
and cholera, move to and fro over a land become barren, and 
thrown themselves upon the more populous centers, where they 
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hope to find bread, and from whence they are driven by force of 
arms. From the basin of the Volga many millions of men invoke, 
in face of the most terrible of deaths, the help of humanity. 

This cry of pain, my Lord Cardinal, has wounded Us deeply. 
There is question of a people already sorely tried by the scourge of 
war; of a people on whose brow shines the character of Christ, and 
who have ever shown a tenacious will to belong to the great 
Christian family. Though separated from Us by barriers which 
long centuries have raised, they are all the nearer Our paternal 
heart the greater their misfortune. ; 

My Lord Cardinal, We feel the duty of doing all Our poverty 
will allow to help Our distant children. But so vast are the pro- 
portions of the ruin that all peoples must unite to make provision; 
and no effort, however great, will be excessive, considering the 
immensity of the disaster. We, therefore, invite your Eminence 
to put in motion the means at your disposition to represent to the 
Governments of the various nations the necessity for a prompt 
and efficacious common action. 

Our appeal is first of all to Christian peoples, who know the 
infinite charity of the Divine Redeemer, who has given His Blood 
to make us brothers; and then, to all other civilized peoples, for 
every man, worthy of the name, must feel the duty of giving help 


where another man is dying. 
More than once, in these calamitous years through which we 


are passing, the Apostolic See has raised its voice among the 
nations, mindful of the high and gentle mission which God has 
given it. If Our voice is now again heard today imploring charity, 
while the last echoes of Our past exhortations and entreaties have 
not yet died out, it is only because the new troubles equal, and 
perhaps surpass, the past misfortunes. 

Meanwhile let all the children of the Church of Christ scattered 
through the world, rich and poor, while they make their offering 
for their brothers who are dying of hunger, pray to God with 
confidence that He may deign to help us with His infinite Provi- 
dence and hasten the end of such a terrible scourge. 

With this wish, my Lord Cardinal, We are pleased to impart 
to you the Apostolic Blessing. 

From the Vatican, August 5, 1921. 

Benenicrus PP. XV. 


The American Relief Association began by sending 
26,502 tons of food from Riga to Moscow. The part of 
Russia that needs supplies the most seems to be the Tartar 
Republic, where 900,000 children are without food. So 
the earliest relief-train went to Kazan, where 365 starving 
orphan children received their first American meal on 
September 19. The association expects to be feeding 
before long 50,000 boys and girls every day in Kazan. 


Switzerland.—At the Missionary Conference held at 
Fribourg on the occasion of the celebrations in honor of 
Blessed Peter Canisius, Canon Bossens, Director General 
for Switzerland of the missionary as- 
sociation of St. Peter, read an interest- 
ing report on the labors of that body. 
The Nouvelles Religteuses, of Paris, summarizes it as 
follows. Besides the 420,000 francs which Switzerland 
contributed last year to the work of home-missions, it 
gave largely in men and money to the foreign missions 
field. In 1920 Swiss Catholics gave 527,000 francs to the 
propagation of the Faith, 327,000 francs to the work of 
the Holy Childhood, and 173,197 francs to that of St. 
Peter Claver for evangelization of the blacks. In Fri- 
bourg are the headquarters of the “ Oeuvre de St. Pierre, 
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Apétre,’ which in 1920 was placed directly under the 
jurisdiction of the Congregation de Propaganda Fide. 
Last year the central bureau of the association gathered in 
300,000 francs. Thanks to these alms it was enabled to 
provide for the education and upkeep of 190 native semi- 
narians and priests in various missions among the heathen. 
In every Swiss diocese there is a clerical missionary union, 
actively and intelligently engaged in the work of arousing 
enthusiasm for the conversion of pagans in foreign lands. 
The union counts 60 priests in the diocese of Lausanne- 
Genéve, 200 in that of Chur (Coire) and 8o in that of St. 
Hall. 

At Luzerne, there exists the “ Oeuvre Séraphique des 
Messes”’ founded in 1889, whose purpose is to help main- 
tain the foreign mission work of the Swiss Capuchins. 
Besides this a Eucharistic League, composed of the women 
of every class of society, generously supplies the mission- 
aries in foreign countries with church vestments and or- 
naments. Three years ago, the University of Fribourg 
saw the foundation of an academic association, whose 
purpose is to spread a knowledge of the missionary needs 
of the Church, and to stir up enthusiasm for this genu- 
inely Catholic work. Not only does the association pub- 
lish an annual report, but in the course of the year it holds 
well-attended reunions in which the needs of the mission- 
ary field are brought home to the university students and 
their friends. 

Not only have Swiss Catholics generously contributed 
by their alms to the work of the missions, they are as 
generously sending their best men and women to carry 
the light of the Gospel to the very outposts of civilization. 
In this work, the Swiss Capuchins have especially dis- 
tinguished themselves. To this branch of the Sons of St. 
Francis belong Apollinaire Morel, one of the heroic 
priests put to death in the “ Massacre des Carmes” in 
Paris, in 1792; Bishop Hartmann, who died in 1866, 
Vicar-Apostolic of Patna, and whose cause of Beatifica- 
tion has been introduced at Rome; Father Gachet, well 
known for his labors among the Indians of the North- 
west, and Father Sierro, the Apostle of the Indians of 
Brasil. In 1918, the Capuchin Chapter of Lucerne begged 
the Holy Father to entrust its religious with some foreign 
field of missionary work. Soon after, the Congregation 
de Propaganda Fide entrusted to their zeal, a part of the 
Vicariate Apostolic of Dar-es-Salaam, a colony once be- 
longing to Germany, but which, as a consequence of the 
war, had passed over to England. Furthermore, the Swiss 
Capuchins went to the help of the Capuchins of the Savoie 
Province in the hard missions of the Seychelles Islands. 
One of these Swiss Capuchins, Father Gumy was recently 
appointed Bishop of Port Victoria. To the labors of the 
Swiss Capuchins, the Benedictines of Einsiedeln have 
added theirs. Their work in the United States is well 
known. Catholic Switzerland lately erected at Immensee, 
the Bethlehem Institute, a seminary for Foreign Missions, 
approved by Propaganda. 
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In Old Provincetown 


CAROLINE E. MacGItyi 


Fathers first set foot on the New World, is as quaint 

and pretty a village as may be found in many a long 
journey. In this year of the Pilgrim ter-centennial it 
shines with a dimly reflected glory from its neighbor Ply- 
mouth, from which, however, it differs as one star differ- 
eth from another. Plymouth, save for its monument, the 
old cemetery, and the famous rock, is a very ordinary 
town, dominated by the great cordage works. Province- 
town has a character alli its own, both consciously and 
unconsciously. 

For the first part, Provincetown, in the summer at 
least, aims at being artistic. Its summer residents are 
divided into two camps, by this aspiration. ‘he old- 
timers do not like the new, would-be temperamental so- 
journers, who in turn smile pityingly at the unenlightened 
bourgeoisie. But whether the members of the artist colony 
smoke too many cigarettes or paint pictures the like of 
which was never before seen on sea or land, at any rate 
they add much to mirth, by their colorful costumes, 
and astonishingly self-conscious pose of simplicity. It 
must be as good as a Chaplin-movie just to watch the 
antics of the “ beachcombers” as they call themselves. 
With what amazing seriousness they take the vivid blebs 
of paint which they proudly exhibit! No wonder the 
“natives” are a bit perplexed concerning the sanity of 
their giddy guests. 

Fortunately, these are but the ephemeral part of Prov- 
incetown. The real Provincetown consists of a few al- 
leged descendants of the Pilgrim fathers and mothers. 
and a good many Portuguese, chiefly fishermen. The fine 
harbor is always full of grey fisher-boats, moored to the 
wharves or anchored out in the bay, or going in and out 
upon their business, the mysterious, alluring road of 
“ those who go down to the sea in ships.” 

There is a “ Main Street,” running along the ocean 
front, as in all New England sea-coast towns, filled with 
stores and fish-markets. The latter have their own 
wharves, many of them, to which their own boats come 
in with their catch. What a paradise of fresh sea-food to 
those who come here from inland cities! There are two 
more-or-less Christopher Wren churches, without which 
no New England town can consider itself complete. Each 
of these in Provincetown claims to be the “ Church of the 
Pilgrims,” probably a relic of the ancient controversy be- 
tween the two branches of Congregationalism. But I fear 
the real old Pilgrims, who were stanchly orthodox, what- 
ever their other failings, would find neither without grie- 
vous laxity. 


P ROVINCETOWN, the place where the Pilgrim 


The real town, however, the town that always stays by 
all the year round, endures the winter storms and the 
perils of the great deep, to produce food for the suste- 
nance of men, lives back of the main street, in a sort of 
hollow between two great sand dunes, which must protect 
it a little from the tempestuous North Atlantic. When I 
saw it the other day it was gay with bright flowers, fram- 
ing gray-roofed white cottages, which sat in neighborly 
fashion beside friendly winding lanes. There are few 
streets in Provincetown, and the effect of the little hap- 
pily inconsequent lanes is a sense of fellowship and com- 
fortable living. 

The Portuguese men are fine, strong upstanding fellows, 
as befits their trade, and their wives and daughters un- 
commonly handsome. There is a sense of color and plein 
air about them which no gaudy daub on view in the local 
“galleries” can ever possibly possess. They love gay 
gardens, and are marvelously successful in growing fine 
blooms in all the towns where they live, from Cape Ann 
to Nantucket. It struck me anew, how much more real 
beauty there was among these humble fisher-folk than 
in all the pretentious “schools of art” that littered the 
honest ocean front. 

In fact I was on a beauty-lover’s pilgrimage, this last 
trip to Provincetown. On previous visits, generally with 
out-of-town guests, I had been obliged to confine myself 
to the obvious, the easily reached portions. But today I 
was determined, being alone, to “shoe round” and find 
the unfading loveliness, leaving behind me the meretri- 
cious wares which falsely assumed the name, and intruded 
themselves too blatantly upon the visitor. 

At first my quest went without reward. I could have 
asked, but on such idyllic wayfarings I find it more 
pleasurable to let my Guardian Angel alone guide me. So 
now I turned and twisted through the narrow ways until 
at last I found what I sought, that Beauty so ancient and 
yet so new, of which St. Augustine sings. Calm, dig- 
nified, peaceful, amid the cottages framed in the vivid 
blossoms of late summer, I found the parish church, sur- 
rounded by finely kept lawns and a notable hedge. I went 
in, out of the heat of the August sun, and knelt there. 

Here at last was the shrine of beauty in Provincetown. 
Here was that Living, Loving Presence which those ear- 
liest visitors to Provincetown would refuse, would shut 
out of men’s lives. They came to the New World to deny 
that immortal Beauty, to build up a culture wherein He 
should have part but as a distant, uninterested, sort of 
Deity, more like intelligent fate than a God who so loved 
the world that He could give His human life for it. 
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It was the Hound of Heaven over again. They could not 
escape His love and care, He would follow them, estab- 
ish His reign in their very strongholds, whether they 
would or no. And some day, He knew, their descendants, 
even as I, would answer His call, and come, in the very 
spot where they had rejected Him. to kneel at His feet, 
and unite their hearts once more to His Heart of Love 
and Beauty. 

We are proud, we descendants of those first voyagers 
to Provincetown, with little reason indeed, but since when 
did pride require a reason to feed upon? It is often well 
for us to meditate upon the fact that the Lord God dwells 
not in the ornate and over-costly fanes of the decadent 
Puritanism of today, but in the parish churches of those 
whom, alas, we sometimes have the bad taste and worse 
Christian charity to look down upon. I remember, in 
another coast town of New England, hearing one cast 
much scorn upon these same hard-working “ Portygees,” 
until I pointed out to her that her own “ aristocratic ” 
name of Pettingell was once spelt “ Portingale,” and 
thereby indicated that the man who bore it had no patron- 
ymic but the fact that he, too, was a “ Portygee.” And 
Elder Brewster, whom so many love to place upon their 
family trees, proves by his name to have had an ancestress 
whose occupation would have landed her in jail, these days 
of Volsteadism. 

As we steamed out of Provincetown harbor, full that 
day of submarines and destroyers, ready for a mimic bat- 
tle on the morrow, we saw, coming over the horizon, a 
ship whose build interested us. To most, I fancy, an ocean- 
liner is a thing of mystery and adventure, the eternal 
lure of the dark ship which braves the unknown deep. 
We watched her through our glasses all the afternoon, and 
noted how much faster she was going than our own mild- 
mannered excursion boat. She beat us in to Boston har- 
bor, before we could discover her name or origin, but 
we had decided that she was undoubtedly a liner, and not 
one of the Portland or Yarmouth boats, by the angle 
from which she came. When we came by quarantine, we 
saw her, just letting down her anchors. 

She was the Cretic, with a load of passengers from Italy 
and Mediterranean ports, we were informed by a very 
courteous man standing near, evidently himself an Italian. 
Every deck was filled with men, women, and children, 
waving their hats, handkerchiefs, or whatever they had, 
at us, and hurrahing. It came over me with almost blind- 
ing emotion, for most of those this was their first glimpse 
of America, and we who waved back at them the first 
Americans. Alas, the difference in the enthusiasm dis- 
played! The Italian at my right told me proudly that 
they were mostly his fellow-countrymen, but most of 
those on the Dorothy Bradford looked none too well- 
pleased. 

And yet in a sense every immigrant ship which steams 
into our harbors is the Mayflower over again. These 
people were but doing as my ancestor did 300 years ago. 
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He would have regarded the Cretic as a floating 
palace, after the unsanitary crowding aboard the May- 
flower. Some 300 years hence, how do we know but that 
to have an ancestor who came to Boston aboard the Cretic, 
on the 24th day of August, 1921, will be the passport to 
all sorts of dignified and aristocratic and patriotic societies? 
For the voyagers of the Mayflower scarce thought they 
were making history, I fancy. 

Another thought struck me: What has America after 
all to offer these enthusiastic new-comers? They are from 
the warm, sunny land of Italy, from Greece, from South- 
ern France, all for ages the abodes of beauty, that beauty 
which is of the earth and mortal, and too that beauty 
which is of Heaven and everlasting. Shall we rob them 
of their priceless heritage, steal from them their Faith by 
promise of the favor of Mammon? Or will they, per- 
chance, like millions who have preceded them, give to 
America yet more of that which she needs so badly, the 
Beauty not made with hands, timeless and ageless, which 
shall give, even to the heirs of chilling Puritanism, life 
eternal? If the latter, what welcome that could give them 
would be too royal? 

For it was the humble Portuguese fishermen who 
brought Beauty to Provincetown, not the Batik-smocked, 
paint-daubed absurdities who haunt the Beachcombers’ 
Club, and clutter up the main street of the honest ocean- 
clean village. There be two products of Provincetown, the 
good fresh fish to sustain the bodies and hence the souls 
of men, and the thing falsely called art, beauty which is 
not beauty at all, because its foundation is the bog and 
morass of men’s pride. And Provincetown is America 
in microcosm, land of the Pilgrim’s pride, the land of 
today. Perhaps, even with those who came but yesterday 
on the Cretic, we shall come to 12 new judgment as to 
which is the giver who bears the greater Gift. 


Unity of Education 
Francis P. DonneELLy, S. J. 


HE class to be graduated by Harvard University next 
June, 1922, will be the first to experience the new 
prescriptions which are intended to control unlimited elec- 
tivisms and to derive from a host of departments a sys- 
tematic and orderly college education. 

The college course at Harvard is divided into fields of 
concentration and fields of distribution. “ Every student 
shall take at least six courses in one of the recognized 
fields of distinction,” which are duly listed. “At least 
four courses must be in one department.” (Official Reg- 
ister, 1920, p. 519.) 

For distribution each student shall take four courses to be 
selected as follows: A course in literature, a course in his- 
tory, a course of science, and a course in mathematics or 
philosophy. If a course in any of these subjects is included 
in the field of concentration, the student must substitute for 
it any course outside of his field of concentration. 
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The chief difference between this arrangement and im- 
mediately preceding arrangements is found in a compre- 
hensive, prescribed examination. “ Except in the natural 
sciences and in mathematics, every student must at the 
close of his college course take an examination in his 
field of concentration.” This examination resembles in 
its limited field the comprehensive examinations in a three 
years’ course of philosophy and in a four years’ course of 
theology, taken in Jesuit seminaries at the close of each 
course. The purpose of the Harvard examination is un- 
doubtedly to bring about coordination, unity and thor- 
oughness in college work. 


Unity is most useful, if not essential, to a satisfactory 
course of studies. In the university this unity is effected 
by the profession which the student has chosen. His field 
of concentration in art, literature, law, medicine, science, 
engineering or divinity dictates to him his subjects, and 
his own earnest choice, together with prescriptions and 
examinations, insures unity and thoroughness in concen- 
tration courses. 

Lecturing is the predominant method of the university 
because professors of higher branches are few and stu- 
dents are comparatively numerous. Lecturing is the 
weakest and most ineffective of all means of education, 
and is only saved from complete failure by the serious 
purposes of university students and much more by the 
sanction of repetitions and examinations. 

In the colleges, however, with the advent of electivism 
there was no unifying bond to the studies. University 
methods of studies and lectures prevailed where there 
were no university conditions. Thorough-going electivists, 
like Doctor Eliot, admitted that the purpose of the col- 
lege was a general education or culture, but held that any 
and every study could give such general training. Presi- 
dent Lowell, Doctor Eliot’s successor, began to put order 
into the chaos of extreme electivism. He saw his coaches 
on the athletic fields build up expert athletes by a rigidly 
prescribed course of training, and proclaimed the analogy 
between body and mind, an analogy which would have 
been all the more cogent had his philosophy been mate- 
rialistic like that of Doctor Eliot. The prescribed exami- 
nation in one department at the end of four years is the 
latest advance of Harvard toward definiteness and unity. 


All colleges in America took up electivism to some 
extent, and even where studies were still prescribed they 
adopted in their catalogues the language and methods of 
electivism. No longer were there classes, but everywhere 
you had courses and departments. One effect of this sys- 
tem has been to make coordinate and of equal importarce 
many subjects which had formerly been subordinate. Col- 
leges whose major subject or field of concentration had 
been language, with other subjects subordinate, now 
tended to make every subject a major and every field a 
field of concentration. The departmental system has 
helped to impair unity of education by disturbing the 
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hierarchy of studies and by removing all subordination. 
It does not appear to be feasible to concentrate on every- 
thing. In some cases colleges seem about to give up the 
general-training idea and are tending to make their whole 
course subservient to a profession, obliging everyone to 
take a pre-medical course because the American Medical 
Association is mighty and medical schools are very 
exacting. 

Formerly high schools and colleges made language or 
self-expression the field of concentration, and other sub- 
jects, like history, mathematics, sciences, were kept sub- 
ordinate. College and high school had then one purpose, 
which unified all their studies, as a profession unified 
lectures in the university—that purpose was the mastery 
of the art of expression. The French lycées, the German 
gymnasia, the English public schools, the Jesuit Ratio 
Studiorum, prepared for the university by making students 
masters of writing and speaking. The writer and speak- 
er could express himself; his intellectual faculties could 
work properly, and therefore they had received a general 
training which prepared them for professional work of a 
special kind. The field of concentration was shown in 
the names of the classes. The teachers were teachers, 
not of Latin, Greek, English, but of grammar, of poetry, 
of oratory, of clear, interesting, forceful expression. 

The departmental system destroys this fine unity or 
renders it very difficult of attainment. The departmental 
system has been perhaps the chief reason why the classics 
have been taught as means towards the acquisition of 
various sciences rather than as exemplifications of literary 
art. It is as literature and as models of perfect expression 
that the classics have hitherto survived; as literature and 
models of expression they were taught in the days preced- 
ing the university system of departments. Cicero was a 
model of letter-writing, of essay-writing, of speech-mak- 
ing. He was chosen with a view to composition; he was 
graded with a view to composition. Now Cicero’s speeches 
are put in the high school, which is about as sensible as 
putting Burke’s speeches in the fourth grade of the 
primary school. 

How can a department teacher preserve the former 
unity of system, where all literature was studied with one 
dominating purpose, self-expression? If the grade of 
the class is rhetoric or oratorical expression, will each 
department teach its own authors, Greek, Latin and Eng- 
lish, following the same rhetorical precepts in the same 
order, or will each department follow its own terminology 
and its own order, or will, as has happened everywhere, 
the teaching of rhetoric be relegated to English or to a 
separate professor, leaving Cicero and Demosthenes to 
be taught as grammatical documents or historical docu- 
ments or as legal documents, not as speeches, not as 
models of oratorical expression? Will the professor of 
Latin teach Virgil as epic poetry, and the professor of 
Greek teach Homer as epic poetry, and the professor of 
English teach Milton as epic poetry, or will the teaching 
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of poetry be avoided by the Greek and Latin departments 
entirely? Cicero and Demosthenes survive because they 
are orators; Homer and Virgil live because they are 
epic poets, but the departmental system either forgets that 
fact entirely or has three professors teaching the same 
thing with confusion in the order and in the rules of art. 
The departmental system, which is a university device 
adapted for specialization, makes unity of education ex- 
tremely difficult, and has taken all the interest out of 
literature by teaching it as everything else but literature! 
Besides, as art is the power of doing, and science is 
chiefly systematized information, the process of education 
for doing will be different from the process of acquiring 
information. Too many cooks may spoil the broth be- 
cause cooking is an art, but too many sign-posts may not 
always confuse the traveler. It is far easier to divide 
information among various agents and impart it piecemeal 
than to apportion the different faculties used in an art 
to different individuals who will train them to act to- 
gether harmoniously. Different teachers may very well 
teach the geography of different countries, but it would 
not be feasible to let one teacher have the right hand and 
another the left in teaching the art of piano-playing. 
Omitting the effect of personality, which is paramount 
in art, as the history of all religious movements shows it 
also to have been in the formation of character and in 
virtue, one cannot fail to see that departments cannot 
well cooperate in giving the formation of art. In fact, 
practically the art of composition has ceased to be the 
field of concentration in modern high schools and col- 
leges. All literatures, even English, are taught mostly as 
sciences. The only wholesome reaction in modern educa- 
tion against the predominance of science or systematized 
information is found in the present vogue for psychological 
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tests. These are professedly tests of power, not of mere 
information, and in them the power of self-expression 
through language is preeminent. All the examinations 
are conditioned by the necessary medium of language, and 
by far the greater number of tests are and must always 
be tests in linguistic expression. 

Language is the only practical measure of intelligence, 
and if such tests win favor, they may result in establish- 
ing once more the art of expression as the field of con- 
centration or major subject in high schools and colleges 
which give a general education. Language, when taught 
as an art, educates the mind, giving it the powers of ex- 
pression which are the guarantees of the mind’s adequate 
education. Professors become teachers of an art, not 
lecturers in a science. Perfect unity is found where the 
finest models of self-expression in all languages, especial- 
ly the classical languages, are directed by one teacher to 
the mastery of the art of expression in one’s own language. 

It would be the ideal to have one tutor carry one pupil 
through all the stages of the art. It used to be the com- 
mon practise and recommendation in the Jesuit “ Plan of 
Studies ” that the teacher go up with his class, but that 
practise would appear utterly visionary amid the modern 
fashions for specialization. There is, however, the hope 
that the need for unity in the prevailing university sys- 
tem of sciences and departments, as evidenced by the 
Harvard plan for a comprehensive examination, may at 
least serve to retain still in existence the well-tried, the 
sensible, the fruitful system of making the art of expres- 
sion the chief object of a liberal education and of making 
one teacher use the masterpieces of Greek, Latin and 
modern languages to impart to students the power of ap- 
prehending, judging, reasoning, imagining perfeetly in 
their native tongue. 


Cooperation and Better Distribution 


AntHony J. Beck 


solution the agricultural question is probably the 

oldest. Farming was the very first occupation 
of the colonist, and still is the most fundamental of our 
industries. Before the Boston Tea Party Americans op- 
posed a foreign policy which discouraged the manufac- 
ture of farm implements at home and compelled them 
to buy in England. After the Revolution the farmer 
was almost identical with the nation. Ninety-seven per 
cent of the people, says Professor Robert E. Thompson, 
worked on the land, either as owners or as laborers. 
The country’s policy was controlled by farmers. They 
favored the growth of other classes and industries to de- 
velop a profitable domestic market for their products. 
But, in consequence of the industrial revolution, cities 
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grew by leaps and bounds, new industries developed 
rapidly, and the farmers lost control of the elections. 
They made several futile attempts, especially through the 
Farmers Alliance and the Populist movement a genera- 
tion ago, to regain power. 

The Nonpartisan League represents the latest move- 
ment to obtain redress for the farmer through political 
action. When all allowance is made for Socialists seiz- 
ing upon the situation inimical to the dominant old parties, 
the fact remains that the farmers of the Northwest had 
grievances, the principal one being unfair grading of 
grain, which has now been remedied somewhat by the 
Government. , The farmers in the movement are not the 
propertyless class which ordinarily joins radical factions, 
because it has nothing to lose and everything to gain. 
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Besides the Nonpartisan League there has arisen in 
Congress a unique combination which unites Southern 
Democrats with Western Republicans to obtain justice 
for our agricultural population. 

Strange as it appears to many city dwellers, the farmer 
has been hit hard by the present economic depression. 
According to a survey by J. L. Jacobs & Co., statisticians 
and engineers of Chicago, the wages of 4,540,000 work- 
ers have been reduced by an average of 15.9 per cent 
since January I, 1921. Government statistics show a cor- 
responding drop in the cost of living, namely, 16.6 per 
cent, from the highest point reached in June, 1920. Jett 
Lauck, the economist of the railway brotherhoods, was 
quoted in the press as saying: “The striking fact is not 
that some wages have fallen but that wages on the whole 
have fallen so little.” 

The farmer, however, has to contend with a drop of 
fifty per cent on most of his products. A comparison 
of market prices of 1919 and 1921 will convince any 
doubting Thomas. Colonel Smith W. Brookheart, of 
Iowa, representing the National Farmers Union, told 
the Congressional Commission investigating agricultural 
conditions that the total loss in deflation to the farmers 
is 7,000,000 dollars. He made the astounding assertion 
that they did not realize in dollars of net revenue last 
year on an investment of eighty billions. 

At any rate they will make little, if any, profits this 
year. Take the case of Ben Brooks, a fictitious name for 
a typical farmer in one of the best dairy regions of Wis- 
consin. He owns eighty acres with the necessary build- 
ings, sixteen cows, etc. There are only a few acres of 
woodland left, the rest being under plow. Brooks paid 
$15,000 and owes only one-third of this sum. He figures 
that all he can do this year is to pay his interest, $300, meet 
his taxes, more than $200, and cover his living expenses, 
which we estimate at $1,200 for a family of five persons. 
This means that he must earn a total of $1,700, or eleven 
and one-third per cent, on his investment, before he can 
realize one dollar as profit. True, he prospered during 
the war and, with the return of better times, he may 
gain if he sells out; but the increment when spread over 
a number of years will yield a modest monthly return. 
And Ben Brooks is better situated than a large percentage 
of farmers, especially those who have paid off only one- 
third or less of their mortgages. 

The farmer whose slumbers are not disturbed by dreams 
of mortgage and interest payments may feel that he is 
receiving low wages; but he has a good, healthy living. 
If he bought a farm at war prices, he is losing heavily 
on his investment. The soaring cost of living drove up 
the price of land; but it did not justify the land booms 
fostered by speculators and foolish investors. War prices 
of food could not be expected to continue forever. While 
a famished Europe needs more food now than formerly, 
it. also produces more than during the war. The bubble 
of war-prosperity had to burst. Even starving peoples 
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could not continue to buy heavily when our dollar was so 
high priced in foreign money. 

But agriculture is suffering from other causes besides 
the war’s reaction. Day after day mortgages are being 
foreclosed, and tens of thousands of men will lose their 
farms by spring. Even renters are losing their savings 
of years. Besides the breakdown of foreign markets and 
the temporarily high freight rates, Colonel Brookheart as- 
signs profiteering by middlemen, speculative gambling, 
and arbitrary restriction of credits as causes of the agri- 
cultural depression. Though most of the farmers pros- 
pered for a decade or more, the last three factors and 
other causes have militated against sound agricultural 
growth for many years. 

According to the report of the United States Census 
Bureau for 1920, farm tenantry has now increased to the 
point where nearly two out of every five farms are op- 
erated by renters! The present percentage of tenants is 
38.1. But even in 1910 it was 37 per cent. Since 1880 
it has increased 12.5 per cent. Between 1910 and 1920 
the number of tenants rose 4.2 per cent. The most sig- 
nificant increase in tenantry is reported from the great 
fertile regions of the West, and also from districts where 
new land has been put under the plow. In the so-called 
“ bread-basket States,” this is due at least in part to soaring 
prices of land. It probably accounts somewhat for an 
allied phenomenon, the doubling of farm mortgage debts 
in the last ten years. While the value of all farms in- 
creased 117.6 per cent, the total amount of farm mort- 
gages went up 132.5 per cent. The average mortgage 
debt per farm in 1920 was $3,361 as against $1,715 in 
1910. The total sum of mortgage debts has risen from 
$1,720,172,000 in ten years to $4,012,711,009 on a total 
valuation, probably inflated, of $13,772,729,000. The 
number of owners working their farms fell off one-half 
per cent, but the number of farms operated by owners 
and carrying mortgages increased 18.6 per cent! 


Statistics make dry reading, but these figures have a 
kick much stronger than pre-Prohibition beer. They in- 
dicate a strong drift toward an absentee landlord class. 
such as preceded the fall of the Roman Empire. Experts 
on farming contend that the general cause of the ills afflict- 
ing the farmer in normal times as well as in periods of de- 
pression is a poor system of distribution. “ Statistics,” 
writes J. M. Sevenich, “ furnish proof that every bumper 
crop results in glutted markets and prices lower than 
the cost of production!” Until recently the efforts of 
the Government to aid agriculture have been concentrated 
almost entirely on production. Little has been done to 
bring the consumer and producer closer together and to 
give the latter a larger share of the price paid by the 
former. Colonel Brookheart estimates that the farmer 
gets only thirty-eight cents out of every dollar paid for 
farm produce in the city. The cost of distribution he 
puts at sixty cents, or some fifty per cent more than the 
cost of production. “It is nothing uncommon,” observes 
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Sevenich, “ that livestock is shipped 150 miles and more 
to be slaughtered, and is then returned to where it was 
raised, the consumers paying the freight and the added 
profits.” Wheat from western North Dakota is shipped 
600 miles to Minneapolis to be milled and returned as 
flour, the farmers paying about $12.00 for four and one- 
half bushels of wheat which they sold for $6.00. Who 
has not read of carloads of fruit and vegetables rotting 
in the fields or being destroyed wilfully while city dwellers 
pay exorbitant prices for the same kind of produce? 

To reduce the excessive cost and waste of the present 
system of distribution farmers are organizing for co- 
operative selling, curbing of speculation, and freer credits. 
Nearly 2,000,000 out of 6,000,000 farmers belong to or- 
ganizations dealing with the marketing problem. The 
various organizations tend toward two great agricultural 
camps, the American Farm Bureau Federation and the 
National Board of Farm Organizations. The farmers 
learned from bitter experience that local, county, and 
even State co-operative associations did not suffice to get 
them and the consumer closer together so long as they 
were excluded from terminal markets and handicapped 
when they tried to sell co-operatively. It was necessary 
to do things on a national scale. So they sent representa- 
tives to Congress, won over Congressmen and Senators 
from the West and South, and the thought of what 
2,000,000 farm votes might do at the next election ac- 
complished the rest. An act to control grain exchanges 
was passed. The exchanges had prohibited rebating, and 
the profits accruing to the farmer from cooperative sell- 
ing were held to be rebates. In Minnesota and Nebraska 
laws had been passed to get farmers into the exchanges, 
but court appeals suspended the laws. The new Federal 
act batters down the legal bars. It will give a new impetus 
to the cooperative movement the greatest undertaking 
of which is the United States Grain Growers. This or- 
ganization bids fair to solve the problem of marketing 
grain with a large saving to producer and consumer. 

The movement for the cooperative marketing of dairy 
products is developing State and inter-State associations. 
One hundred creameries producing 15,000,009 pounds of 
butter a year have formed the Minnesota Cooperative 
Creameries’ Association. It will sell in Eastern markets. 
Also a Minnesota-Wisconsin cheese federation disposing 
of 20,000,009 pounds of cheese has been organized this 
year. 

The problem of cooperative marketing of livestock 
has been solved only partly by various organizations, most- 
ly local. The Central Cooperative Commission Associ- 
ation is disposing of stock on the South St. Paul market 
for 300 cooperative shipping associations in four States. 
Cattle raisers in the West have been forced by the economic 
depression to call on the Government for financial assist- 
ance through the banks. These emergency measures will 
scarcely be necessary after the general introduction of 
rural credits such as raised large numbers of European 
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farmers from poverty to comparative prosperity be- 
fore the war. Our Federal land-banks represent a long 
step in this direction ; but much remains to be done to give 
the honest and industrious farmer the long-term credits 
that he deserves and which will prove a blessing to the en- 
tire country. 

The success of rural credits as of other movements in 
behalf of agriculture depends mostly on the farmers them- 
selves. Certain legislative and political action is necessary 
to obtain legal permission and protection for associations 
and enterprises. But aside from that, the more the farm- 
ers solve their problems themselves, the better for them 
and for our form of government. Politicians and legis- 
lators are not always dependable. Letting or asking the 
State to do things for us which we can do ourselves is 
un-American, because it promotes centralization.’ Co- 
operation is a powerful auxiliary of democracy. It fosters 
the spirit of solidarity and tends to preserve the yeomanry, 
the millions of freeholders, owners and tillers of the soil 
who are necessary to the preservation of the Republic. 
Cooperation, if utilized to the full, will loosen the grip 
of the money octopus now reaching out for domination 
of American agriculture and building up an autocracy of 
absentee landlordism. 


Art in America 
F. JosepH KEtLy 


RT is catholic, genius, heaven-born. Neither may be 
limited nor localized, for their perennial spring is 
the fountain of nature itself ; their goal, the ocean of per- 
fected humanity. Individualism or nationalism as regards 
art, may doubtless, exist, but only as the result of higher 
culture and development of the spirit which acknowledges 
art’s universality. Once Florence became the throne of 
art; but art was not therefore Florentine; rather, it 
obscured Florence and magnified itself. When Lorenzo de 
Medici rendered his court the center of resplendent talent, 
it shone with the rays of a myriad of distinct stars which, 
converging to that point, made it but a reflex of light 
upon the world and upon time. Not Florence, not the 
Medici, but concentrated genius was glorified. 

Yet, though art is thus catholic in its birth, we must 
not lose sight of the necessity of conserving the character 
and interests of a nation by guarding against the undue 
influence of foreign prejudices. There is a notable danger 
that in our wish to allow the largest freedom to foreign 
talent, we sacrifice our own native interests. We are 
no longer a nation of children. We assert and maintain 
rank with the entire world and that without arrogating 
to ourselves a title of undue merit. And we are recog- 
nized too in all affairs of mankind. But do we appreciate 
our position as others do? I am afraid not. Let us look 
at conditions as they exist in our country today. 

Is there, indeed, “ nothing new under the sun”? We 
cannot help realizing mentally, a dismal affirmative to the 
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query, when casting our eyes around, we note the mania 
for imitation which seems a peculiar characteristic of our 
age and nation, in matters of art and literature. We 
run wild in model worship; our artists, authors, musicians, 
all imitate. From the tyro-mixer, transferring a Madon- 
na, a sly plagiarist from Tupper and Tennyson, or the 
embryo contrapuntist adapting a psalm-tune, up to the 
gigantic panoramist, wholesale compiler, or majestic scor- 
er of “ Old English Oratorios,” we see developed in slid- 
ing scale the entire philosophy of gaudy borrowed 
effects. 

Somebody has said, I know not who he was, that ours 
is a great country, that we have beauty and sublimity, 
music and symmetry all about, beneath and above us; that 
our mountains are grand, our rivers magnificent, our 
forests immense, and our skies smiling with heaven’s 
own sweetness. All will indorse this opinion; but it seems 
to us most strange and pitiful that with all her advantages, 
natural and artificial, our land should be rated so much 
below par in the practise of her worthy citizens. We 
look askance at her and her products, we laugh very 
sagely at her wisdom and most heartily despise her efforts 
to sing. No matter what she does or how she does it, 
we are afraid to trust her, and with a Gallic shrug of the 
shoulders, propound the query: “Can any good come out 
of home?” And the root of all this, if we mistake 
not, will be found, not so much in dislike of our own 
country as in undue respect for other countries. 

What people have so fine, so magnificent a country as 
we have? If ever the magnificent dreams of the American 
people are realized—and all that is wanted for their real- 
ization is that things should go on as they have been going 
on since the foundation of the Republic—there will be 
upon this vast continent a population greater than all 
Europe, all speaking the same language, all active-minded 
and intelligent. America stands as it were the center of 
the world, between the two great oceans, with Europe 
on one side and Asia on the other. Great as is the influence 
which America has had upon the rest of the world, it is 
a mere intimation of the influence that it will exert in years 
to come. 

It is not more gratifying that we have reached this point 
of progress in our national history, than that our position 
enlists the admiration of those who were not long since 
loath to award us even a shadow of such praise. And 
if we are indebted to the Old World for much of the 
genius, the enterprise, the indomitable perseverance which 
marks our character, we are likewise exerting a reflex 
influence that returns to the nations of our ancestry, a 
more perfect and enduring power to guide their march. 
While we acknowledge what we owe to the European 
character, we are conscious that the child is able even now 
to support its parent, and we rejoice that our mission 
may yet be to illumine the altars of our foreign fore- 
fathers with the living fire of freedom, that now flashes 
upon our own. 
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And not only in a liberalizing and philanthropic sense 
are we destined to react upon the nations of the Old 
World. We believe that our glorious country is yet to 
be the grand theater for the regeneration of all things 
most dear to educated social beings. We think it no rash- 
ness to predict, that many now living may behold the 
spectacle of art, of music, of poetry, flying from the chaos 
of European revolutions to the peaceful skies of our 
happy continent. 

Art requires for its true life a clear atmosphere and quiet 
habitation. It has no home where tyranny abides; nor 
can it flourish amid anarchy and ignorance. Its higher 
blessings have never yet been vouchsafed to the great 
body of people, because in all history, there has never 
been an epoch, when the mass could love and appreciate 
those diviner things. It is true that Greece has had her 
temples, her academies, her melodious groves, her canvas 
glowing with heavenly creations, and her marble almost 
instinct with life. It is true that Italy has in past ages, 
seemed the very home of music, of painting, and of all that 
elevates and refines. Her Rome, her Florence, her Venice 
have seemed like enchanted abodes where fair and all 
beautiful things were beloved, and all glorious images 
reverenced. 

Italy, in the height of her glory, was an empire of ro- 
mance, full of sweet airs that give delight and hurt not, 
a place where art sat enthroned over a universe of wor- 
shipers. 

England has her conservatory, France, her Academy, in 
which the claims of universal art are held sacred. But 
these institutions never sink the rights of country, nor 
abrogate the duties of patriotism, as we do. They recog- 
nize foreign genius, put it on a footing of equality with 
native genius of the same rank. We, on the other hand, 
in our regard for talent abroad, totally forget that such 
a thing exists at our own doors. And this is so well 
understood, that our authors, musicians and actors, in fact, 
all professional aspirants are forced to seek the stamp of 
trans-Atlantic approbation, before they dare venture to 
ask the suffrages of their countrymen. Irving, Long- 
fellow and Cooper must first gain the ear of foreign 
critics before they are read in their native land. Not 
that we did not appreciate them. We acknowledged their 
genius, but dared not assert it. “ Go,” said we, “ establish 
yourselves abroad. Gain a world-wide reputation, and we 
will then give you your due honor and give you what you 
then need, our support. Artists of mere genius might 
starve among us, but when they come to us with European 
genius, we are prepared to worship them.” 

There lived once a plain old republican mechanic, by 
name, Ben Franklin, a man who never felt uncomfortable, 
but stood erect, and looked majesty in the face without 
blinking. And there was another man, familiarly called 
Thomas Jefferson, the framer of a certain document, that 
kept kings awake at night, and this latter lived very plain- 
ly during his geod old presidential days and astonished 
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European envoys by his unpretending simplicity. But 
should the above-mentioned patriots come forth from 
their graves and witness the shivering and gaping souls 
of the present generation, how their venerated heads 
would droop at the decadence of all they prized so highly. 

The subject of appreciation of one’s country in its bear- 
ing upon our political and social welfare, is a prolific one, 
and would exercise our own pen at more length than a 
single paper can exhaust. We shall therefore briefly 
advert to some of the peculiar evils arising from this anti- 
republican spirit in art. And first, its injustice. 

In our assertion of the catholicity of art, we acknowledge, 
of course, that Europe can produce as perfect grades of 
art as America. But shall we say, that Europe can produce 
greater than America? Shall we attempt to circumscribe 
nature and localize the gifts of God? To the tropics 
belong the most luscious fruits, to the poles, the Aurora 
Borealis; who shall say that the tropics and the poles 
may confine the workings of inborn and heaven-developed 
genius? Who shall say to genius, “ Thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther?” How then, if, allowing the prestige 
of European skill, talent or reputation to outweigh both 
our patriotism and justice, we thereby crush the germ 
of native genius, which with fostering care might be de- 
veloped into more luxuriamce than Europe has ever be- 
held; how, if, in bowing to the traditions and formulae 
of this or that foreign artist, we become incapable of 
appreciating our native intellect or of constituting a school 
of our own? 

Here lies the injustice. We crush native talent, by de- 
nying its claims to be heard first. “ Charity begins at 
home ” is not so illiberal a motto, as many may suppose. 
If it does not begin at home, where shall we look for 
its genesis? 

But injustice to the individual artist is not the least evil 
to be feared. Men have been fouid, who in their eager- 
ness to acquire a foreign dialect, lost the recollection of 
their native tongue. It is not impossible that we as a 
people may engraft foreign cuttings so closely upon our 
national stock of art, as to inoculate it with the corrupt 
life of ancient prejudices, and change its true republican 
fruit into an impoverished hybrid. 

It is here, in our fresh healthy land, that we hope to be- 
hold the new and more sublime advent of art. Let us 
open our arms and hearts to her, that she may be plumed 
for higher flights. It is in our grand old forests, and 
among our sounding hills that music must abide till her 
echoing anthem shall roll from shore to shore of the two 
mighty oceans. It is in our midst, that the shrines of art 
must be set up, surrounded and guarded by the love of 
the people. It is all well enough to welcome the love of 
the Old World, but we must cultivate and encourage our 
own talent, too, so that we may more effectively purify and 
ennoble the soul of the nation. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words. 
Books for a College Library 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

After the many urgent appeals for charity that have appeared 
in your columns during the past months, we would hesitate about 
adding another, were we not certain that we are addressing our- 
selves to men and women who feel and believe that Christian 
charity should be commensurate with human need. 

St. Mary’s College of San Antonio, Texas, has sustained in 
consequence of the recent flood a loss of not less than $20,000. 
The principal loss comprises the destruction of the Charles 
Francis Memorial Library, which was the gift of the college 
alumni to their alma mater. The library contained a systema- 
tically classified collection of 4,000 volumes for high-school and 
college reading and reference work. Of course our loyal alumni 
will do their share, but we must first give many of them an op- 
portunity to recover from the losses they sustained. The officers 
of the college and of the Alumni Association are anxious to re- 
store the library as soon as possible. 

We should like co enlist the cooperation of your readers who 
may have duplicate copies of books which they would be willing 
to donate. To avoid duplicating in our library, we kindly ask 
that they communicate with the librarian, the Rev. Walter F. 
Golatka, before making any shipment. We are confident that 
this appeal to the friends of Catholic higher education will bring 
us timely assistance and enable St. Mary’s College to continue 
efficiently its educational activities in the historic city of the 
Alamo. 

San Antonio, Texas. Wa ter F. Goratka, S. M. 

Personal Interest in Catholic Colleges. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Apart from the religious training which they impart, Catholic 
universities and colleges have a great advantage over secular 
institutions which is seldom or never mentioned in advertise- 
ments or in “literature” sent to prospective students and their 
parents. This great advantage is found in the attitude of personal 
interest which the professors in Catholic schools display toward 
their undergraduates. 

During the past few years I have been in a position to meet 
hundreds of graduates of colleges and universities in all parts of 
the United States; [ have visited friends who were attending 
several of the great secular universities and from these interviews 
and visits as well as from many things which I have read, I have 
gathered the impression that the authorities and professors of the 
secular institutions are not primarily interested in their under- 
graduate students. They prefer to have the prestige of their 
institutions rest upon the eminence of the faculty members as 
scientists and “leaders of thought” rather than upon the attain- 
ments of the graduates. The professors are concerned with the 
books which they are writing or the experiments which they are 
conducting, and they pay some attention to candidates for doctor’s 
and master’s degrees. The poor undergraduate is at times of not 
much importance at the university, is in fact, sometimes looked 
upon as a necessary evil, a hindrance to the real work of the 
institution. His training is entrusted to young instructors, them- 
seaves often post-graduate students whose knowledge is sometimes 
very little superior to that of their pupils, and whose practical 
experience is very often inferior. 

At the Catholic colleges and universities conditions are entirely 
different, if I may judge from my own experience during ten 
years’ attendance at two such institutions, and from what I have 
found to be the case in talking with very many young men who 
have attended other Catholic schools. The professors at the Catho- 
lic schools are indeed interested in the advancement of science and 
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in the world’s problems, but their greatest and all-absorbing inter- 
est is “their boys.” Many of them are members of Religious 
Orders devoted to education, they have studied young men as 
well as science and literature, and the lay teachers who work 
with them soon catch their spirit. The student is made to feel 
that the professors are interested in him personally, and soon 
learns to come to them for guidance and advice in the solution 
of the many problems which arise in the life of every serious 
student. Each student and his work are studied and his activities 
are guided accordingly in an earnest effort to make of him as 
perfect a man as possible in every respect. 

Why is this advantage of the Catholic institutions so seldom 
brought out in the catalogues, bulletins, etc., which they publish? 
Many Catholic colleges, so far from mentioning this advantage in 
their advertising, appear to think that after having explained the 
necessity for the religious teaching which they offer, they can 
do nothing better than to explain in how many respects they are 
similar to the great secular schools. Instead of this, why not 
emphasize one great point of difference? 

Milwaukee. CLEMENT J. FreuND. 

The Pens of Catholic College Graduates 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There seems to be for educated Catholics much food for 
thought in some of the statistics which are included in the “ Direc- 
tory of Catholic Colleges and Schools,” compiled by the Rev. Dr. 
James H. Ryan of the Department of Education, N.C. W. C. We 
are credited with 16 universities, 62 colleges for men, 52 colleges 
for women, a total of 130 institutions of higher learning. 

Assuming that in the last ten years each of these 130 institu- 
tions gave degrees on the average to fifty persons, we should 
have a grand total of 65,000 individuals. Thus, the very pertinent 
question arises: What percentage of this total of 65,000 has 
contributed anything to the sum-total of Catholic thought? How 
many with gifted minds and pens have, in ten years, exercised 
them on articles for the religious and secular press? 

Let the reader, to whom these fragmentary suggestions appeal, 
ponder the possibilities for good attendant on a proper considera- 
tion of this matter, by those qualified to do good service in a 
field where servitors are needed. 


Boston. J. D. Russet. 


Father Noll’s Suggestions 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Please allow me to second the motion made by Father Noll in 
America for September 17, concerning the proper care of our 
boys. As a practical measure for juvenile welfare, it could scarcely 
be surpassed. Unless we wake up and do something for our young 
people, we may find before long that we have no young people to 
work for. In most cities they have nowhere to go for their even- 
ings and nothing to interest them; as a consequence, they frequent 
places and amusements that tend to draw them away from their 
religion. It is useless to insist on the dangers of non-Catholic en- 
vironment unless we provide something to offset it and take its 
place. We go to enormous expense to maintain parochial schools, 
and then, only too often, we close our eyes and let their graduates 
go to the devil, as far as any organized effort is concerned to safe- 
guard them at the most dangerous period of their lives. 

The parochial school is, indeed, the most necessary establish- 
ment of a Catholic parish. But why do we stop at the parochia! 
school? The most perilous years are those which immediately 
follow the years spent in the grammar school. One year at a non- 
religious high school may undo all that has been painstakingly 
accomplished in the parochial school. A Catholic high school, with 
an athletic and amusement center such as Father Noll suggests, 
is a crying necessity and would work wonders for our Catholic 


people. 
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It is high time to take his suggestion to heart. Every priest 
knows that our young people are drifting in great numbers into 
indifferentism. It is in the air. Business, the theater, the maga- 
zine, society, everything fosters it. Nothing less than a crusade 
is needed to save our Catholic youth. And yet, for the most part, 
everybody sits back and views the situation hopelessly instead of 
doing something. The something to do, and that before it is too 
late, is to establish in every large parish a Catholic amusement 
and athletic center. Where the parishes are small, let them com- 
bine and form a common center. This should be under business 
management and conducted in a first-class manner. Boys and 
men will support such a center if they get their money’s worth, 
not otherwise. The Y. M. C. A. gives its patrons their money’s 
worth and makes money. A shabby makeshift will be a failure. 
Father Noll’s suggestion of a Catholic high school with the base- 
ment as a first-class gymnasium, and its assembly room as a good 
entertainment hall, fulfils the requirements. If the K. C. are not 
able to finance and superintend it in any given place, why cannot 
the pastor and people do it? It is a money-maker every time if 
rightly done. Above al!, it is a soul-saver, and the best stoppage 
of the great leakage which is now alarming pastors and people. 
But to be really effective, the movement must begin with the 
Hierarchy. 


Boston. Martin J. Scort, S. J. 


Catholic School Problem. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There are in the United States about 18,000,000 Catholic people, 
and among these are some 2,900,000 children from six to thirteen 
years of age, who should attend Catholic elementary schools. 
But the statistics to which I have had access show that less than 
1,100,000 of these attended Catholic elementary schools last year, 
and it necessarily follows that about 1,800,000 of them attended 
the public schools. The figures here given are only approximate, 
but they are sufficiently near the truth to show that there is great 
need of making better provision for the education of Catholic 
children in the future. Under the conditions that have prevailed 
in the past the result is creditable, but greater and more united 
efforts will have to be made if the work so well begun is to 
continue. The responsibility is upon Catholic parents. 

If all Catholic children are to be educated in Catholic schools, 
the seating capacity of our schoolrooms must be more than 
doubled; the number of teachers more than doubled also, and 
provisions made for employing a larger number of male teachers, 
for all boys over twelve years of age should be under the care of 
male teachers. The expense of conducting the schools will also 
be greatly increased. No matter how heavy the burden Catholic 
education may entail, we cannot shirk our duty. The souls of 
Catholic children are at stake and every effort must be made to 
preserve to every Catholic child its birthright, a Catholie educa- 
tion. 

While attention should be paid principally to elementary edu- 
cation, secondary education of Catholic youths should not be 
neglected. The greater number of Catholic young men go to 
work at an early age. It is necessary to the welfare of the family 
that this should be done, for parents need help to support their 
families, and learning to work is as necessary as book-learning. 
What proportion of Catholic children from fourteen to seventeen 
years of age are engaged in industry cannot be determined 
exactly, but from reports printed in 1918 it appears that there 
were, during that year, about 200,000 Catholic youths attending 
secondary schools. As there were in the country that year, 1,393,000 
Catholic youths from fourteen to seventeen years, it follows that 
less than one Catholic youth out of six attended Catholic sec- 
ondary schools that year. 

Those who have observed current Catholic events during the 
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past forty years have some idea of the work the Bishops and 
priests of the United States have done for Catholic education. 
Had the laity given greater support to their efforts, Catholic edu- 
cation would have been more advanced. In the past, few Catholic 
schools have been crowded. Because of the increased interest now 
taken by the laity in Catholic affairs, may it not be expected that 
every seat in every Catholic school will be taken this year? 
Many are looking to the Catholic parish councils to excite a 
spirit that, in the next ten years, will put Catholic education 
abreast of all other systems, and enable every Catholic child to 
find a seat in a Catholic school. 

Hyattsville, Md. H. M. BEap_e. 


A New Word on Greek 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Under the above caption an unsigned editorial appeared in the 
Georgetown College Journal far back in 1887. I ran across it 
lately in the college library and thought it might not be out of 
place among the letters that have spoken so well of the study of 
Greek. The incident which was the occasion for writing the edi- 
torial, whose author was the Rev. James A. Doonan, S. J., at 
that time president of the college, was as follows: 

A courageous young fellow came from the ranch country of 
South-west to get an education at Georgetown. His 


the great 
Serious 


language was often ungrammatical, but picturesque. 
application and a resolute character won for him an honorable 
degree after years of work. The occasion of Father Doonan’s article 
was in the early days of this young man’s student life. He 
passed the examination in all the subjects of the class, except 
Greek. He was angry with himself and slightly discouraged. 
He came to my room and I tried to console and encourage hin.. 
His answer was: “ What's the use of Greek, Mr. Ennis? There 
And unconsciously he was using a 


ain’t no money in Greek.” 
I men- 


Greek idiom, two negatives strengthening an affirmative. 
tioned the incident to Father Doonan, who enjoyed it keenly, but 


then in a serious mood he wrote the editorial, which I subjoin 
in its entirety: 


“There ain’t no money in Greek.” I shall not give the 
source, either of the person or place, whence comes this gem 
of “English as she is spoke,” stating only that it was uttered 
as a rejoinder to a reproach, made to some delinquent, over 
failure to show up well in an examination on the rudiments of 
the Attic tongue. As the fruit of the chestnut lies within 
the coating of the pricking, bristling burr, so beneath this 
grammatically pricking bit of English, can be found the pith 
of that argument, often in choice language and in sentences 
of more graceful mold, urged against the study of the same 
much-be'abored, much-maligned Greek. But one standard of 
judgment is employed by many, whether the estimate be of a 
land speculation, the purchase of a Meissonier or the pursuit 
of education: “Is there money in it?” 

If I be compelled to admit this as a fair test of all values, 
without further word, the case is surrendered. No one can 
be more ready than myself to acknowledge that very often 
there is no money in Greek; nor can I guarantee that ac- 
quaintance with Latin even will be honored by the paying- 
teller of one of our national banks. On the other hand, if 
it be a fair criterion of the intrinsic value of any good, to 
adopt not so much its monetary equivalent, as what that mone- 
tary equivalent can command of happiness, after all man’s ul- 
timate object of pursuit, I think I may suppose conditions 
of life for many men, in which, in the words of Colonel 
Sellers, but with truer sense than they have in his application 
of them, there may be “ millions in Greek.” 

“There ain’t no money” in a merchant’s taking from his 
earnings to build himself a costly mansion, when the modest 
residence of his early and poorer years has not ceased to meet 
his actual needs. “ There ain’t no money” in his surround- 
ing that house with sweeping lawns, brightening its walls 
with valuable paintings or stocking its cellars with the 
products of rare and costly vintages. Yet we should rate 
that man a wretched miser who, having the means for such 
legitimate gratification of refined tastes, would deny himself 
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the indulgence of them, because it involved outlay of money. 
If it be rational for the man of means to seek those refined 
pleasures, though there be no money in them, rather money 
out because of them; shall it seem less reasonable, when 
opportunity comes, for the same man to take up studies that 
are of incalculable use in the development of higher and yet 
more refined tastes and indispensable to the enjoyment of 
them, simply because such a course of action implies money 
spent, not money gained? Believe me there is as much bad 
philosophy as bad grammar in the argument, “ There ain’t no 
money in Greek.” 

The mention of Father Doonan’s name will bring joy to many, 


for he was a man of rare culture of head and heart. The writer 
is glad to do this little act of appreciaticn in recalling one who 
was so helpful to him in his early Jesuit scholastic days. 

New York. W. J. Ennis, S.J. 


Suggesting, Not Solving the Mexican Problem 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“The Real Mexican Problem,” by Mr. Byam, in America for 
September 10, rather suggests than solves a problem. The writer 
says: 

Mexico is Catholic; the non-Catholics are so few as to 
constitute less than one per cent of the population. There 
are some who try to show that the Catholicism of Mexico is 
something different from that of the rest of the world, but 
their efforts deceive only those who wish to be deceived. 
How is it possible if ninety-nine per cent of Mexico is Catholic 

and of a brand like the Catholicism of the rest of the world, that 
such appalling religious conditions prevail as are described by 
Mr. Byam? If ninety-nine per cent of a population is impreg- 
nated, not with an anemic, emotional faith, but with a strong, 
virile, even muscular Catholicism, how can the one per cent 
carry on in such an unjust, cruel, intolerant and high-handed 
manner? 

According to Mr. Byam, the “ better-class Mexicans are firmly 
and sincerely Catholic; the middle-class are equally so, although 
there are a few deserters; even the poor and lowly cling stub- 
bornly to the Church.” If this be so, who are carrying on the 
persecutions? Who subject the Church to “ diabolical sacrilege ”? 
Who pass and enforce Constitutions which crush out every “ sug- 
gestion of Catholicism”? Who inflict upon the nuns a fate 
which only the “most brutally savage” will inflict? Who are 
the authors and perpetrators of such unspeakable atrocities and 
such injustice? Is it the Catholics? But Mr. Byam says that the 
Catholics of all classes cling to the Church, with only a few 
deserters, and that their Catholicism is of the same brand as the 
Catholicism found elsewhere. These, I fancy, could hardly be 
held responsible. Is it the one per cent non-Catholics who are 
responsible? If so, how does it come about that one per cent 
of a population can dominate ninety-nine per cent and deprive 
them of their highest and most sacred rights? What kind of 
men and women go to make up the ninety-nine per cent that 
sit down and whine supinely under such injustice? One is re- 
luctant to accept such a solution of the Mexican puzzle as at all 
satisfactory. 

Who are the Socialists at whose doors Mr. Byam lays the 
blame? Whence are they recruited? Evidently, not from the 
ninety-nine per cent, for they are good Catholics. What are the 
ninety-nine per cent doing where the Socialists are so aggressive? 
Surely, ninety-nine per cent ought to be able to fling from power 
all the Socialists, Liberals and Freemasons within Mexico’s bor- 
der. If their Catholicism had any virility, such a handful should 
reign only for a day. Now, if the ninety-nine per cent was 
what it ought to be—and Mr. Byam maintains that it is—how 
could this handful of scoundrels have possibly come into 
power? 

I fear Mr. Byam has not solved the problem. Some time ago, 
being in Mexico on the Feast of St. Joseph, I went to Mass 
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and found the Church packed to the doors. On the following 
Sunday there was not a “corporal’s guard,” especially of men, 
within the walls. I fear the brand of Catholicism in Mexico is 
very much like the brand of Catholicism in other Latin countries. 
Let us face the facts; otherwise, we shall never solve the ques- 
tion. Religious conditions in the Latin countries are due, not 
so much to Radicals and Freemasons, as to the apathy and supine- 
ness that permitted these men to possess themselves of power 
and retain it. 


Medford, Mass. GerorGE GILBERT JOYCE. 


The Case of Mr. Kopp, Mason 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Attention is invited to an article, which appeared in AMERICA 
of January 15, 1921, on a subject which may be considered of 
some importance to your readers because of the ever-recurring 
query, “ May a Catholic be a Mason? If not, why?” to quote one 
of the forms of this question, as it was taken from the St. An- 
thony Messenger for March, 1921, by the Masonic Standard of 
New York in its issue of June 14, last. 

In your issue of January 15 you answer an inquiry under the 
caption, “ A Masonic Baptism,” quoting the celebrated case of 
Robert Kopp vs. the Grand Lodge of the State of New York, 
and you say: “One Robert Kopp was expelled from the fra- 
ternity and appealed the case to the civil courts. The Supreme 
Court of the State, first, and the Appellate Division of the 
same court, secondly, upheld the expulsion. At the second trial 
Counsel for the Lodge presented a ‘ Brief and Points.’” (lItalics 
inserted.) Since this is a celebrated case, one that will be a 
subject of reference in the future as it has been in the past, 
Catholics, and others who are not of our Faith, should have accu- 
rate information concerning it. As briefly as accuracy will per- 
mit I shall endeavor to give the facts of the case. 

Mr. Robert Kopp, a Mason for many years, about 1897 or 1898, 
was elected Master of his Lodge, Strict Observance, No. 94, 
New York City. He was soon after expelled, not by the Lodge, but 
by the Grand Lodge of the State of New York, and the counsel 
referred to represented not the Lodge but the aforesaid Grand 
Lodge. There should have been a “thirdly” following your 
“secondly,” for Mr. Kopp carried his case up to the Court of 
Appeals of the State of New York, following the decision hand- 
ed down by the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of the 
First Judicial District, Borough of Manhattan. The Court of 
Appeals gave the final decree, affirming the courts below, thus 
putting the stamp of finality on the question at bar, namely, the 
right of a non-incorporated body to remove a member at will 
from all its privileges and benefits, and deciding that law courts 
have no jurisdiction in such cases whatsoever. A like omission 
of this important phase of this case occurred in your issue of 
October 17, 1914, under the title of “The Religion of Masonry.” 

Many !aymen, clergymen and lawyers have expressed some 
doubts on the authenticity of the facts of this case, and as most 
people are more inclined to be guided by the written than the 
spoken word, the following data are given. Catholics should know 
all about the essential facts and be able to quote them. There 
is but little to remember. (1) Legal title: Robert Kopp against 
George W. White, as Grand Treasurer of the Grand Lodge of 
Free and Accepted Masons of the State of New York. (2) Mr. 
Kopp was suspended as Master cf his Lodge in May, 1898. 
(3) Mr. Kopp was directed to proceed to Rochester, N. Y., for 
a hearing on his appeal (Masonic trial) in March, 1899, but did 
not appear. (4) Judgment was entered at the County Clerk’s 
office, New York County, December 17, 1900 (Record folios 92 
to 98) upon a decision rendered by Mr. Justice Stover, Part V. 
(Record fols. 80 to 91), which dismissed the complaint upon 


merits. This was an action brought by Kopp to be reinstated 
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in the Masonic fraternity. Hill, Sturke and Andrews for Mr. 
Kopp; Elbert Crandall for the defendant Grand Lodge. (5) Ap- 
peal from the judgment of the Appellate Division, which affirmed 
the decision rendered by Judge Stover, was taken to the Court 
of Appeals, State of New York, and that Court handed down its 
decision on May 31, 1905. It will be seen that Mr. Kopp ex- 
hausted everything in law in his effort to secure what he believed 
to be his rights as a Mason. 

The New York Herald of June 1, 1905, commenting on the 
decision, stated: “Contention that admission and expulsion are 
governed like those of a Church is finally upheld.” (Italics in- 
serted.) Thus it was established through the instrumentality of 
the highest judicial tribunal in New York that the Masonic 
fraternity is a religious organization. And it seems strange that 
Mr. Arthur Preuss makes no reference to this case in his learned 
“Study in American Freemasonry,” the fourth edition of which 
was printed in 1920. It would certainly strengthen his quotation 
from the Masonic Ritual, given in his chapter on “Is Ameri- 
can Masonry a Religion?” (pp. 79 sqq.). It would, no doubt, 
increase the weight of the “charge” to the Grand Chaplain, 
where he is told that it is his duty to “lead the devotional exer- 
cises of our Grand Communications and to perform the sacred 
functions of your holy calling at our public ceremonies. Though 
Masonry be not a religion, it is emphatically religion’s handmaid.” 

Is it not a religion? In effect the Court of Appeals of the 
State of New York “emphatically” stated that it was in 1905. 
Although Mr. Preuss proves that esoteric Masons have a religion 
very far removed from Christianity or any religion founded on 
Holy Writ, and Mr. Crandall, for the defendant Grand Lodge, 
did not disclose anything concerning the form of Masonic 
religious worship, the latter did use some plain language, suffi- 
cient to guide all the judicial tribunals in arriving at the same 
point of legal view. He said: “The right to membership in the 
Masonic fraternity is very much like the right to membership 
in a Church. Each requires a candidate for admission to sub- 
scribe to certain articles of religious belief requires 
its members to conduct himself (sic) in accordance with certain 
religious principles to adhere to certain doctrines of 
belief and action formulate a creed so thoroughly re- 
ligious in character” as a “denomination church.” (Italics 
inserted.) And the learned Justices who listened to the scholarly 
arguments of the learned counsel for the defendant Grand Lodge 
were, like Mr. Crandall, Masons. So were the members of the 
law firm that undertook to handle the case for Mr. Kopp. 

The Catholic Church authorities are much indebted to Mr. 
Kopp. But for his tenacity of purpose, his fearless courage, his 
grim determination to fight his case through the highest court, 
to fight his battle to a finish, to present his case personally to 
the august Court of Appeals—he is not a !awyer—fight his 
counsel while the action was pending (they got “cold feet” and 
wanted to quit, and Kopp brought an action against them before 
the case went to the Appellate Division), all this for a principle, 
and at considerable financial outlay, including the item of ex- 
pense for a trip to’England by one of his attorneys for the pur- 
pose of searching the records for leading cases—but for this, 
our people might sti!l be obliged to give lengthy and sometimes 
unconvincing explanations to the oft-repeated question, “ Why 
can’t a Catholic join the Masons?” Since 1905 the answer may 
be short and convincing. As well might a Catholic inquire if 
he might joint the nearest Baptist or Methodist Church! One has 
but to point to the ruling of the highest court of the State when 
it affirmed the recorded judgment of the inferior courts in 
their judgments, that no court can render judgment on any mat- 
ter concerning membership in, or expulsion from, a Masonic 
Lodge because it is a religious institution which, like all other 
rengious bodies, Churches, etc., no legal statute can run against. 

New York. Epwarp M. Ditton. 
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The Month of the Rosary 

URING the month of October, at the bidding and the 
urging of the Church, Catholics the world over will 
be telling their beads and making their mystical pilgrimage 
to those sacred places where Mary and her Divine Son 
smiled and toiled and suffered for the sake of men, and 
every spot will be fragrant with the sweetness of her 
sanctity and the memory of Christ’s absorbing love for 
his sin-stained world. Beginning with the Sign of the 
Cross and the Apostles’ profession of Faith, Catholics 
will say with reverence the sublimest prayer ever uttered, 
the prayer that first fell from the lips of Our Lord Him- 
self, and they will linger over the Angelic Salutation, re- 
peating it again and again, lifting their thoughts to Mary’s 
grace and glory and sinking them at the remembrance of 
their own sinful weakness, while they beg her to be mind- 

ful of them at the hour of their death. 

They will follow Our Lady to Nazareth and Bethlehem 
and the Holy City, and walk in her footsteps and sym- 
pathize with her every mood, sharing her joys, taking part 
in her sorrows, and rejoicing in the great glory that was 
hers when the Saviour rose from the tomb, to die no more. 
And all the while they will be scholars in Our Lady’s 
school, learning anew the lessons of the Redeemer’s life. 
Thus will her dearest wish be fulfilled, for their hearts 
will go out to her Son, as he lies a little child, weak and 
helpless in His mother’s arms; as He mounts the altar 
of the Cross to be offered up, the Lamb of God, as the 
victim of their sins; as He rises from the grave, the King 
of glory, clothed in majesty and power, to console His 
friends, to dry their tears and to tell them of the happi- 
ness He has prepared for them in His Father’s home. All 
this they will do day by day, as they say their rosary, and 
Mary will be fulfilling her appointed task. 

The Church has no fear whatever that in honoring 
Mary, her children will be detracting from the honor due 
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to Mary’s Son, for it is a commonplace in Catholic 
thought that all her glories are for Him. Heresy, strange- 
ly misreading the Bible and still more strangely misread- 
ing tradition, made the fatal mistake of eliminating the 
Blessed Virgin from religious life, and the sects have paid 
a heavy penalty for this affront on the honor of God, for 
in losing the mother they have lost the Son. Not so with 
the Church. Taught from on high, she has always realized 
that Our Lady’s function was and is to lead souls to 
Christ, that her shrine is but one step removed from the 
altar of God, and that there is no influence so potent as 
hers to make men know and love and honor the Incarnate 


Word. 


The Mystic K. K. K. 

ANY zealous subscribers to AMERICA have written 
* terse, if not angry, letters to the editor, demanding 
that “he do something about the Ku Klux Klan.” But 
what is the editor to do? In the first place, the New 
York World has conducted its campaign against the ne- 
farious society so intelligently and effectively that the only 
person with whom further action rests is the Attorney 
General of the United States. To him it belongs to call 
to the bar of justice those men and women who, under the 
guise of patriotism, have flouted the fundamental princi- 
ples of Americanism, in the interest of money and relig- 
ious strife. Then, too, what part can AMERICA have with 
an ex-preacher who condemns Catholics for alleged alle- 
giance to a foreign potentate, but tricks himself out with 
a crown and demands that his dupes pronounce an unlaw- 
ful oath of submission to him? Nor are some of his chief 
helpmates in better grace. Immoral to a degree unknown 
outside the underworld, they yet protest themselves de- 
fenders of the chastity of women. And so on through a 
whole array of disgusting facts. Such people cannot in- 
jure the Catholic Church, but themselves only. As for the 
country, it, too, is safe. The vast majority of our people 
are too patriotic and too honest to tolerate for long the 
existence of such an organization as the Ku Klux Klan. 
Peace, then, to the emotions of many excited people. 
The Klan has come, the Klan will go, but Church and 
State will remain. 


The Unemployment Problem 

NEM PLOYMENT has been a chronic evil under our 
modern economic system. The number of unem- 
ployed in the United States, during the worst days that 
followed the abnormal war conditions, can safely be set at 
about 6,000,000. Estimates have run as high as 7,000,000. 
Yet there is nothing more pathetic than unemployment, 
with its great underlying tragedy of the home. Men can 
be seen wandering idly through the streets, or standing in 
despondent crowds before employment offices, or waiting 
in long lines answering the latest advertisements in the 
“want columns” of the daily papers. There are those 
among them who still gaily face the world, although their 
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outward joviality may merely hide a heavy heart. Others 
appear worn and wasted as we see them standing in the 
anxious row before an advertiser’s gate, that now is late 
and slow in opening. Here and there a man drops out, 
despairing of his chances, and instinctively the line is 
closed again. Seldom is discontent more successfully 
. spread than at such a time. 

Is there then no way of preventing the constant re- 
currence of this calamity? That is the question states- 
men, sociologists and the workers have been asking these 
many years. ‘ Do away with your system of profits,” the 
Socialist exclaims with an assurance that wins him many 
followers. “Let the community own and manage the 
means of production and distribution.” That, indeed, 
would end starvation under capitalism, but in all proba- 
bility would exchange it for a starvation still more wide- 
spread and terrible under a proletarian dictatorship or a 
Socialist bureaucracy. It implies at all events a permanent 
slavery to which free men cannot permit themselves to be 
subjected. If “wage-slavery” is regarded as a reality 
under the present system, it certainly cannot be cured by 
a transformation into a State-slavery that would be far 
more galling. 

There is one remedy for the economic bungling and 
wilful sabotage which begets our chronic evil of unem- 
ployment. It is pithily expressed in the words of the 
American Bishops when they say: “ The majority must 
somehow become owners (i. e., individually and not col- 
lectively ), or at least in part, of the instruments of produc- 
tion.” Private ownership under copartnership and free 
cooperative production, to which reference is here made, 
will establish the interests of the worker, and not profits, 
as the prime concern in industry. But that millennium, 
though we must ever keep it in sight, is still in the distance. 
In the mean time millions of families are left to starvation. 
What then can be done for the immediate present? 

In seeking to answer this question we are not con- 
fronted, as it might seem, with the riddle of a Sphinx. A 
constructive program was recently worked out by the 
American Association for Labor Legislation. Its greatest 
recommendation, in the main, is its obviousness. In sub- 
stantial agreement with it were the conclusions arrived at 
by the International Labor Conference at Washington. 

The first remedy suggested is the establishment of pub- 
lic employment exchanges. No one can question the wis- 
dom of this plan. The second is a systematic distribution 
of public works, including the regular public occupations. 
But here it must be cautioned that emergency work, re- 
served by State or municipality for seasons of unemploy- 
ment, may often do more harm than good by unreasonably 
high wages which politicians are induced to offer. These 
draw men away from other and necessary o¢cupations, 
and so precipitate a worse confusion. The third remedy is 
perhaps most far-reaching in its importance. It is the abo- 
lition of seasonable unemployment by regulation of indus- 
try. With system and foresight steady work can be 
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secured for labor in many industries that have hitherto 
constantly passed from seasons of overwork to periods 
of unemployment. 

Lastly, and least desirable, though its claims may not 
be overlooked, there is unemployment insurance. This 
can be studied in its many European applications, in the 
Ghent plan and in Great Britain. It has the approval of 
the International Labor Conference and of the American 
Bishops in their “ Social Reconstruction” program. The 
need of it is a sign of social maladjustment. Contribu- 
tions from the State should in any case be reduced to a 
minimum and the unemployment fund raised by just 
methods for each industry. Workers whose wages are 
inadequate should bear no portion of the burden, which 
should fall mainly, if that is possible, upon those of the 
employers who fail to remunerate their workers suffi- 
ciently. The difficulty of this problem is evident. 

But labor, too, must do its part, and not hesitate to ac- 
cept reductions in wages which are required to make an 
energetic production possible. Extravagant wages and 
extravagant union demands must no less surely be counted 
among the causes of unemployment than the greed of sel- 
fish employers who wilfully hamper production to main- 
tain their excessive prices. If labor is to make sacrifices 
it has undoubtedly a right to demand that employers lead 


the way. 


The Obsolescent Commazdments 


FTER the fall of our first parents when man found 

himself following the hard road to heaven with great 
difficulty because the way was so dark and rough and was 
beset with so many perils, Almighty God in His mercy 
built on either side of the narrow path, for the protec- 
tion of pilgrims of eternity, a firm wall on which He 
placed at intervals bright lamps. Consequently, unless 
those journeying to heaven by that secure road perversely 
refused to be guided by the lights the Lord God had 
set up, or deliberately leaped over the wall He had erected, 
they were sure to reach heaven safely at last. The strong 
wall and the shining lamps which were meant to be such 
a strong protection and defense for the Christian traveler, 
mystical writers tell us, are the Ten Commandments of 
God, for those who always keep them will never miss 
the road to heaven, they will be far happier and healthier 
even in this life than are those who break them, and 
the journey done, their joyful homecoming will last for- 
ever. 

But outside the Catholic Church, as Father Hull well 
observes in the October 8 issue of the Catholic Mind, 
the religious and moral traditions of the past have now 
largely lost “all absolute weight and authority.” 

Morality is regarded rather as a group of ideals than as 
a code of imperative laws. The idea imbedded in the “Ten 
Commandments” is a thing of the past; and in their place 
stand certain ethical convictions derived from the human 
consciousness, elastic and discretionary in their application. 
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Such-and-such is the right line of conduct under normal 
circumstances. For instance, marriage should generally be 
regarded as a life-long tie to be faithfully persevered in. 
But as as circumstances became abnormal; as soon 
as marriage becomes a burden and a misery, surely an ex- 
ought to be made 

There remains no clear and definite notion of God, the 
ruler and governor of the world, having the real interests 
of each creature at heart, and loving it and intending well 
to it even where appearances are all to the contrary. The 
only ruler of the universe which survives is the law of 
nature interpreted human-wise; a ccde of laws which have 
for their recommendation the benefits which accrue from 
their observance, and the damage which accrues from their 
contravention. 

But a moral law which has no Divine sanction is a 
decidedly weak law. “ Why should I be just, chaste and 
truthful,” the average “modern man” will ask, “if I have 
succeeded in persuading myself that God does not exist 
and that nothing but annihilation, therefore, awaits me 
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THE GENEARCHS OF LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 


T is something to be a Don or a Mac. Good men and true, 
with pardonable pride, peer across the valleys, hailing their 


soon 


ception 


kin who went before: abyssus abyssum invocat, mons montem 
salutat. In some of her Jetters explicitly, implicitly in many of 
her poems, Louise Imogen Guiney is an admirable witness to a 


great sociological culture, veneration for one’s Penates, a worthy 
tradition observed among people as among individuals of true 
blood. For the door-posts of the first-born are faithfully marked 
among certain races, great races, proud of their origins and of 
their achievements: the ancient Hebrews, for instance, and the 
Greeks and the Gaels. A schoo!boy need not delve deep in re- 
search to discover that ethnological insistence. He may note it, 
in regard to the afore-mentioned races, in the first chapter of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, in the psephismata of Hellenic orations, and 
on almost every page of the Annals of the Four Masters. In 
Wordsworth’s limited thesis, the child may be father to the 
man; but the man, nevertheless, yearns to know more about his 
other fathers. He stretches his sight and hearing across genera- 
tions to catch gleams and echoes from the cot or castle of his 
forbears. Advance in life, along tines of character, begets in a 
person a desire, sometimes akin to a passion, to learn how his 
ancestors marched across the rugged fields of honor, keeping 
the lure of God in their hearts, and the hearth-fires of a nation 
burning brightly. Financial increase may buy a coat of arms and 
a palace on the Fifth Avenues of the world; but there are higher 
things to wear—the soul’s shield, for instance: and richer castles 
to live in, that is, honor in the very first trenches of adversity, 
sans peur et sans reproche. 

“T am a part of all that I have met,” says U!lysses, according 
to Tennyson’s report: and the line may be modestly repeated 
hy anybody who has a mental and moral report to make of him- 
self. If the retrospect is gratifying, it should make the scion of 
the line leap to the prospects with worthy resolutions. A notable 
verse by Louise Imogen Guiney is an illustration to the point. 
Finding inspiration from her “spirits of o!d” she weds to it 
a lofty aspiration, her “consummation devoutly to be wished,” 
one which, in the clear judgment of a world that knew her, was 
loyally fulfilled. For the following stanza, though under the title 
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when I die? As a means to get all I can out of life, I may 
observe, as far as I think it expedient, those so-called 
‘Commandments’ of yours that govern my relations with 
my neighbor. But as I have nothing but very doubtful 
temporal disadvantages to fear in case I do not wish to 
keep the Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Command- 
ments, and if I am ready to take that risk, for the sake 
of gaining other advantages which I highly value, why 
shouldn’t I do asI please?” The lamentable spectacle that 
the modern world presents shows that millions of “civil- 
ized” men who have ceased to believe in God have also 
ceased in consequence to keep the Commandments. So 
that that most imperative reconstruction of society, for 
which the age is yearning, can never be effectively brought 
to pass until mankind returns to the fundamental beliefs 
that God exists and that He is the rewarder of all who 
seek Him. For every nation of atheists is headed for 


disaster. 


ature 


of the “ Knight Errant,” has now the nature of an epitaph for 


herself: it was her guidon during life: 


Spirits of old that bore me 
And set me meek of mind, 
Between great dreams before me, 
And deeds as great behind, 
Knowing humanity my star, 
As first abroad I ride, 
Shall help me wear with every scar 
Honor at eventide. 

In among the letters of this valiant woman, this great Amer- 
can poet, as the critics now proclaim her, runs a golden thread 
of reference to her father and reverence for him. Wistful and 
playful are her allusions to her genealogy: from Boston to Mar 
seil’es was a path she knew by heart. The first of these notanda, 
a chapter of biographical laughter, as it were, appears in a letter 
to Mary Elizabeth Blake, who im the nineties was a poet, win- 
ning honors not merely in the Pilot but among the set of which 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was cicerone. Whether Mrs. Blake was 
contemplating a chapter about Miss Guiney, or what was the rea- 
son for the data is not discoverable now. The envelope says: 
“Notes towards the Life and Crimes of L. I. G. By her Pal, 
Mary Elizabeth Blake: C. W. Moulton, Birfalo, 1892.” And 
the letter, in that exquisite handwriting of the merry Louise, 
reads: 

“I date from 1861, and am very much my father’s daughter. 
Ancestry, solid Irish, with a man from Marseilles at four gen- 
erations remove. Nobody of note on the family shrub; it is 
to be presumed that the stock was honest. Education in schools 
now public, now private, all the way up; violent antipathy to it 
developed early; what there is of it, picturesquely imperfect. 
Took to literature, as I never got an offer from a circus, or the 
War Dept. Have had great fun at it, and purpose to have more. 
Think hard and work slow; although, as the fat Lady Jane says, 
‘ Altho’ you wouldn’t say so?’ 

“First offence, named, with malice prepense, ‘Songs at the 
Start,’ in 1884; ‘ Goosequills’ (very anserine) in 1885; ‘ White 
Sail’ in 1887; the ‘Brownies and Bogies’ (Wide Awake’s affair, 
whereof I wash these hands), 1888. Nothing since. ‘M. Henri’ 
in limbo and refusing to be born. No end of Immortal Works in 
me brain. 
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“ Fighting weight, 124; spectacles; fatuous attachment to seven- 
teenth-century England; incomparable digestion; chronic pov- 
erty, and ‘home comforts’ not to be bought with money; hatred 
of nothing save anchovies and swagger; like to loaf along city 
streets, and have infants of St. Bernard’s persuasion to sell. 

“ Given under my hand and seal, 1892. L. I. G. for M. E. B.”* 

That she was very much her father’s daughter is the gentle 
emphasis of her pen in many places. In a memorable essay about 
him which she wrote in 1896 for the Holy Cross Purple—Colone! 
Patrick Robert Guiney matriculated at Holy Cross in 1854—she 
has a report worthy of making the reader “stand at attention” 
during the recital. “ His memory is altogether wholesome. Where 
he stands it is clear air. Whenever the Church and State have 
their final roll-calls, and count in, though with so different un- 
derstanding, their elect who ‘hungered and thirsted after justice,’ 
the good knight of Boston who was my father wi!l be remem- 
bered.” Finding an incident in “The Wedding Bells of Glen- 
dalough,” which is based upon her father’s death, she wrote 
elatedly to the author: “TI lit almost at once, by accident, on the 
scene of your Colonel Plunket’s death. Ah! I owe all my best 
to that Holy Cross undergrad, bless him!” 

Back to Tipperary, whence her father came to the United 
States at the age of seven; back to Norfo!k, where she could get 
hint of the name Gyney, and on to Marseilles—she repeats the 
route for those who asked her. To Miss F. M. Tenison: 

“There is a great gap, bridged only by tradition; the gap due 
to the fact that too many of my ancestors, generation after 
generation died while their children were very young. My father 
only remembered hearing from his father one remark of a 
genealogical nature: ‘Cressy was a good battle, Rob, and we 
were in it.’ Long after he quoted this to me, I looked the matter 
up and found there was a Sir Roger Gyne at Cressy, and also 
his brothers Robert and Thomas, all of Norfolk. 

“ My grandfather Guiney, born in Ireland (husband of a Scots 
wife, Judith Macrae), was far more drawn to Ireland than to 
any other country, and managed to work ‘Patrick’ into the 
name of every one of his seven sons, except the youngest, who 
was plain ‘ William.’ Only two of the seven lived to grow up 
and marry. The old Gyney Christian names, Roger, John, Robert, 
William, we have never lost. 

“My grandfather Guiney’s grandfather was born in France 
(near Marseilles) of a French mother, so you see we are rather 
‘mixed’ on that side. Holding to the Catholic Faith had a lot, 
almost everything, to do with our getting poorer and poorer. 
I so!d the last acre I owned, in 1910, at the death of my Ameri- 
can mother (whose people were Lancanshire Holden and County 
Carlow Dowlings and Doyles). 

Of her French affiliations she hints of that racial influence 
within her. Miss Guiney was not unmindful: videlicet, this letter 
to Miss Eulalia Geoffrion, who in 1918 was preparing her B. A. 
thesis on “ Louise Imogen Guiney” and had written to the sub- 
ject for the verification of a list. Given the entire letter, the 
reader may smile at the author’s bantering disregard for much 
of her own work, much indeed that lovers of literature, even after 
our generation, are not going to disregard. 

“You couldn’t have discovered anyone, I think, who knows 
less about your subject than I do! I am really ashamed not to 
be able to help you more. For most of my early work I have a 
violent dislike, and all my respectable critical work is yet to 
come. I have four fat books of it accumulating, and nearly 
ready, having published nothing for eight years. The Muse I 
have, alas, done with. The Lord gave; the Lord taketin away. 

“Your difficulties in getting hold of my Life and Crimes are 
not to be wondered at, as I seem to have murdered every pub- 
lisher I ever dealt with, Harper and Houghton Mifflin alone 





“Where the words “hand” and “seal” occur Miss Guiney drew 
little pictures of a lady’s hand and of a joyful baby walrus. 
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excepted. I have not, and never had, a full collection, or any- 
thing resembling a collection at a!l, of my own writings. I am 
even under the impression that there is no more of me than 
your remarkable list would suggest; I greatly admire the energy 
and industry which it represents! 

“Tt gives me peculiar pleasure to hear that you are taking up 
literary criticism, an art in which our young busy country has 
been markedly defective. Among Catholics Miss Brégy has 
almost a monopoly of it, as Miss Repplier, a reatly great critic, 
works in a less special field. And here are you, a third French 
name, in the field! or coming soon into it, which is more than 
fitting, and entirely racial. Perhaps, if I have any faculty of 
that kind it is racial, too: for my Irish great-grandfather had a 
mother born and brought up, and married, near Marseilles.” 

Pietas—how aptly she terms that regard for her father’s kin! 
It gleams wistfully in a letter which she wrote from Oxford in 
1912 to a Jesuit scholastic: 

“IT have to thank you very much, and very specially indeed for 
the infinitely prized offer to remembe: me at God’s Altar next 
June. I won’t forget the day for which you have thirsted so 
long. Sometime, if you know, will you tell me the name, life 
and crimes of a Father Guiney, S. J., of the Maryland-New York 
Province? An ‘S. J.’ temporarily in Oxford, from California, 
asked me the other day if I was related. I am a!most sure I 
cannot be, even in a remote degree; but I have so much pietas 
towards my father’s all but extinct kin, that I should be interested 
(on the chance of his being among them) to know a detail or 
two of Fr. Guiney. Beyond a group of very young first cousins, 
and some very distant relatives bearing the name, who live, I 
believe, in Cincinnati (the boys, Edward, George, Robert, were 
at the Jesuit College there), I fancy I am che only Guiney of 
that stock. I fear there is no such luck for me as an S. J. 
namesake.” 

From her childhood days in martial games with her beloved 
father, “his young Amazon,” as she said emphatica!ly of herself, 
Colonel Guiney remained her “unforgotten soldier.” And in 
one of her very latest poems, one sure to be in her “collected 
works,” hearken to the brave heart singing through the poignant 
pathos of “The Wounded Playmate.” 


Half the dreams my spirit hath 
Urge me back on thy lost path, 
Looking for love’s aftermath: 
Angels best can understand 
How I sometimes miss thy hand 
Yet; and in this indecision 
For thy footfall pause and pine, 
Beautifu! quick-going vision, 
Unforgotten Soldier mine! 
Micuaet Ear ts, S. J. 





LIKE UNTO MERCHANTS 


Like unto merchants vending vulgar wares 

Are God’s anointed poets, priests and seers 
Constrained in faithless days to spend their years 
A-hawking genius in the street. What cares 

The mob for song or prayer or truth that bears 
No tag of trade? And so the shame appears 

Of talent pricing gifts and coining tears 

To lay its table with unwholesome fares. 


The Pipes of Pan, the prophet and the priest 
Are sealed by God in sacredness apart: 
*Tis simony that they be set the feat 
To barter brain for brawn. Men do not feast 
On bread alone; they need both Faith and art, 
And owe a wage for truth no less than wheat. 
M. J. Rriorpan. 
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A Study of the Vulgate Psalter in the Light 
of the Vulgate Text. By Rev. Patrick Boytan, M. A. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $5.50. 

The intrinsic beauty of the Psalms, as we!l as the prominent 
place they occupy in the liturgy of the Church and the obscurities 
which they present to the priest and the Faithful, have made 
them the center of the labors of prominent Catholic Scripture 
scholars. Within the last twenty years alone, English-speaking 
Catholics have been presented with Higgins’ “ Commentary,” Mc- 
Swiney’s “Translation of the Psalms and Canticles,” Eaton’s 
“Sing Ye to the Lord,” Barry’s “Commentary”, and Fillion’s 
“ New Psalter,” a translation from the French. To all these, the 
work of Father Boylan, the first volume of which is now pub- 
lished, will be a valuable and welcome addition. The author is 
well qualified for his task, for he is Professor of Sacred Scrip- 
ture and Oriental Languages, at St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, 
and Professor of Eastern Languages in University College, 
Dubtin. 

Father Boylan himself explains the purpose of his book and by 
that, it must be judged. He tells us, it is “to put within reach 
of divinity students, priests and the educated laity such informa- 
tion as is required for the intelligent use of the Vulgate Psalter.” 
Though evidently fitted by his scholarship to allow himself a 
wider range of discussion, he does not swerve from his appointed 
path. His book is solid and serviceable. The first volume con- 
tains an introductory chapter to the book of Psalms. Here the 
writer examines the place of the book in the Canon; the names 
and divisions of the book; the primitive text of the Psalter; its 
ancient versions, the Targum, Greek and Latin Psalter; the 
poetical form of the Psalms; their superscriptions; their historical 
occasions; their musical and other technical terms; their liturgical 
directions; their classification. We can see at a glance how clear, 
practical, interesting and methodica! must have been Father Boy- 
lan’s Scriptural lectures to his Maynooth audience, who evidently 
had the first taste of the varied and solid knowledge gathered 
here into permanent form. 

Father Boylan is in the main correct when he says that apart 
from their beauty of language and the intensity of feeling which 
they express, the Vulgate Psalms convey little suggestion of 
poetry. No serious attempt was made by the early translators 
to give a poetic rendering of the Hebrew origina!s, although in 
spite, so to say, of the translators themselves, something of the 
external form of Hebrew verse and poetry was transferred to 
their work. In Hebrew poetry the thought and form pendulum 
swings to and fro in a steady glide. In the translations which 
the author gives us of the first seventy-one Psalms, he is a 
faithful custodian of the original. That is the sacred duty of the 
Scriptural interpreter. The stressed-syllable, or accent beat, is 
the key, according to the author, of Hebrew meter, as well as the 
link between line and line. It is difficult to transfer this from 
the original into English. At least but few instances of it appear 
in the author’s translations. Read with the memory of the older 
versions clinging to the ear, some of these translations will sound 
a little labored and stiff. But in nearly all of them, there is 
gain in fidelity to the original and in clearness. Father Boylan’s 
synopsis-heads to each Psalm and his notes are most suggestive. 
The priest, who is looking for a book of meditation will find none 
better than the Psalms so faithfully and solidly explained by the 
Maynooth professor. 7. = 


The Psalms. 





Irish Poets of Today. An Anthology. Compiled by L. O’D. 
Watters. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

Beginning with A. E., ending with Yeats and bringing in be- 
tween such Irish lyricists as Colum, Gregory, Hyde, Ledwidge, 
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Dora Sigerson, Katharine Tynan and some twenty-five others, Mr. 
Walters gives as a rule but one or two selections from each poet, 
and the pieces chosen do not always seem those most character- 
istic of the writer’s genius. The spirit of Sinn Fein Ireland is 
rather conspicuously absent from the anthology. We have P. H. 
Pearse’s “ The Beauty of the World Has Made Me Sad,” Dora 
Sigerson’s “ The Comforters” and other poems melodiously ex- 
pressing their author’s love for Erin, but scarcely any which sing 
of the patriot’s devotion to Dark Rosaleen since her resurrection 
in 1916. Padraic Colum’s soothing “ Cradle Song ” beginning, 


O men from the fields! 
Come gently within. 
Tread softly, softly, 
O! men coming in. 


Mavourneen is going 
From me and from you, 
Where Mary will fold him 
With mantle of blue! 


and Lionel Johnson’s “To Weep Irish,” the opening stanzas run- 
ning: 

Long Irish melancholy of lament! 

Voice of the sorrow, that is on the sea; 

Voice of that ancient mourning music sent 

From Rama childless: the world wails in thee. 


The sadness of all beauty at the heart, 

The appealing of all souls unto the skies, 
The longing locked in each man’s breast apart, 
Weep in the melody of thine old cries. 


are among the sweetest lyrics in the volume. The religious note, 
which is so strikingly Irish, is not often expressed in this anthol- 
ogy, though we have Shane Leslie’s “ Holy Cross” and W. M. 
Letts’ “In the Street,” consisting of these lines: 


I’ve seen a woman kneeling down 
In the dirty street. 
An’ she took no heed of her tattered gown 
Or the broken boots on her feet; 
An’ she took no heed of the people there 
Rich and poor that would stand and stare 
At a woman kneeling in prayer 
In the street. 


For the thing that she spied 

At the back of the great shop window-pane 
Was a cross with a Figure crucified. 

She took no heed of the driving rain, 

An’ thim that would turn to look again; 
She took no heed of the noisy street, 

But knelt down there at her Saviour’s feet. 

What matter at all what the place might be? 
To one poor soul it was Calvary. w. D 





The Cathedrals of Central Italy; The Cathedrals and Churches 
of Rome and Southern Italy. By T. Francis Bumpus. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 each. 

The first of these two volumes will prove interesting to the 
architect concerned with Mr. Bumpus’ subject, and to the intelligent 
traveler who cares to visit the smaller towns of Italy and view 
her glorious churches with a discriminating eye. He leads us 
to places unknown to the average visitor, and ca‘ls attention to 
what is best worth seeing. In this he has rendered a real service 
to the visitor interested in ecclesiology. Mr. Bumpus speaks of 
“my very heretical self,’—an honest if superfluous label. He is 
at pains to describe whatever appears to him ludicrous or un- 
becoming in what he sees, and in the services which he so assid- 
uously attends. Though some of these sallies are in bad taste 
they are more than overbalanced by certain enraptured passages 
in which the author speaks as one carried away by the beauty 
of his subject, and deeply sympathetic with the ideals there typi- 


fied. 
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The second book is of a very different quality. In his descrip- 

tions of the Roman churches he has barbed his shafts with a 
venom never supplied by architectural science. Notably in his 
attack upon St. Peter’s he seems constrained to tear to pieces all 
that he touches, even stooping to repeat the scurrilous story of a 
certain impudent gossip, until we wonder how this same man 
could have written the two glorious pages in the other book in 
which he summarizes his impressions of this “ absolutely sublime ” 
Cathedral. In the forty-one pages devoted to it here, he only four 
times allows a gasp of admiration to escape him, and yet we have 
his word for it that “A visit to St. Peter’s is an exquisite pleas- 
ure, and one calculated to elevate the soul of man.” It is typical 
of his method that he praises certain works of art from a distance, 
but when he comes to describe the churches that contain them he 
passes over what is good with a casual word, and spends his 
pages in a minute description of whatever has been done in bad 
taste. 
The style of the books is easy. All the arts, as well as the 
conduct of church services pass under his pen. He covers local 
customs and legends as well, but he might profitably follow his 
own advice to his fellow-countrymen, “to leave their insular 
ideas behind with their teapots,” when he volunteers his opinions 
about the doctrines of the Church Catholic. In fact his little 
island obtrudes itself constantly upon our notice. It is a pity 
that the grammar of both books is so often faulty, and that 
occasionally the rhetorical construction is so obscure as to render 
whole paragraphs practically unintelligible. A. F. K. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


4 Guide for French Readers.—M. Louis Bethleem is the 
editor of the monthly Revue des Lectures (Paris, VI, 77 Rue de 
Vaugirard, 18 francs a year). The review might be.called a 
French Catholic Bookman. It gives a brief account of prac- 
tically every French book of importance which has appeared dur- 
ing the month. Its spirit is thoroughly Catholic, and literary 
standards are of the highest quality. While readers of French in 
this country will welcome the book for the wide range of in- 
formation it gives, teachers of French and others who may be 
trying to develop the study and the love of French letters, will 
find the book most useful. The Revue des Lectures should meet 
with a hearty support in Catholic and literary circles. It special- 
izes in the study of French dramas and novels. In its criti- 
cisms it is Catholic, patriotic, frank and outspoken. 





New Novels. —Mr. Mitchell Kennerley, who publishes “The 
Great Way.” by Horace Fish, compares the author with Haw- 
thorne and intimates that as a “stylist” he is Hawthorne’s equal. 
This is unfortunate, as Mr. Fish may believe his publisher and by 
consequence fortify himself in his faults. For style is one of 
the many qualities which this novel lacks, and some of the others 
are coherence, sequence, and accuracy in describing ordinary Cath- 
olic functions. Mr. Fish began with a good theme, but, apparent- 
ly, it escaped his control to wander unchecked over an arid desert, 
about 140,000 words in area-———“ Mrs. Farrell” (Harper, $2.00) 
is a reprint of “Private Theatricals” contributed by William 
Dean Howells to the Atlantic Monthly nearly fiftv years ago. 
Howells is always at his best in analyzing a homely theme, finding 
in even one small corner of life all the passions and reactions 
that play to tragedy or comedy on life’s larger stages. In a de- 
lightful preface Mildred Howells notes with amusement her 
father’s accurate delineation of life in those mid-Victorian days. 
It assuredly presented some startling contrasts. When, for in- 
stance, fifteen respectable New England ladies engaged in nothing 
more wicked than summering at a farm-house, pool their re- 
source “for a store of medicines and restoratives” the result, 
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besides the doctor’s prescriptions, is “five or six flagons of 
cologne and one of bay rum; a case bottle of brandy; a bottle 
of Bourbon whiskey; and a pint of Bass’ ale.” There were alle- 
viations in those dark days, which our descendants will know 
only from the pages of history. Mr. Charles G. Norris, the 
author of “ Brass” (Dutton, $2.00), calls it “a novel of mar- 
riage.” The book is nothing more than the story of one divorce 
after another. The author has statistics of divorce courts to sub- 
Stantiate his unpleasant theme, and for the pagan reading-public 
there is a message in his book, but the Catholic reader will find 
it tiresome, for he tells nothing more than the daily press has 
told week after week and day after day. If a group of the 
divorce scandals is taken out of the paper, and one character is 
made the center of relatives and friends going through the divorce 
mill any reader can write his own “Brass.” So neither con- 
structive plot nor creative power of any kind marks this novel. 





The Lecture Gild.—The speakers whose names are listed in the 
announcement of the Gatholic Lecture Gild for the season of 1921- 
22 are Miss Katherine Brégy, Miss Alice Buckley, Mr. Padraic 
Colum, Miss Elinor Rogers Cox, Mr. T. A. Daly, Father Vincent 
C. Donovan, Father Michael Earls, Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, 
Father Francis A. Gaffney, Miss Blanche Mary Kelly, Mrs. Aline 
Kilmer, Mr. Denis A. McCarthy, Prof. A. J. F. Remy, Father John 
Talbot Smith, Father Peter Guilday, Miss Elizabeth Kite, Father 
Thomas M. Schwertner, Miss Agnes Clune Quinlan, Father W. R. 
Bonniwell, Father John Cavanagh, Dr. George Herman Derry, 
Father Jones I. Corrigan, Dr. Joseph V. McKee, Sir Bertram 
Windle, Mr. Michael Williams, Father William M. Stinson, Mr. 
Richard Dana Skinner, Miss Annie Christich, Father John A. Ryan, 
Father C. M. De Heredia, Mr. Charles G. Fenwick, Father James 
H. Cotter, Miss Mary Helen Hynes, Mr. Henry A. Tappin, Mr. 
Paul McCauley, Dr. Thomas Gaffney Taaffe, Father Gerald Treacy, 
Father Thomas F. Coakley, Mr. Henry A. Tappin, Miss Angela 
Henry, Father James F. Irwin, Mr. Leroy Jeffers, Mr. Joseph V. 
McKee, Mr. James Louis Small, Mr. T. O’Conor Sloane, Ph.D., 
Mr. Leo McLaughlin, Miss Mary Plowden Kiernan, Miss 
Cecilia Young, Mr. Cathal O’Byrne, Father Charles P. Bruehl, 
Father Francis McCallion, Professor Henry J. Ford, Mr. John 
A. Lapp and Father Francis O’Neil. The lectures embrace 
literature, drama, history, travel, music, art, philosophy, religion, 
sociology, science, and questions of the day. Full information re- 
garding the lecturers and their subjects can be had from the 
Gild Secretary, Miss Blanche Mary Dillon, 7 East Forty-second 
street, New York. 





The Exercises.—Joseph Schaefer of Barclay Street, New York, 
has published a reprint of the well-known Roehampton transla- 
tion of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, which, as this 
text has been inaccessible for some years, students will welcome. 
With it comes a stimulating, suggestive little book by the late 
Father Plater, S. J., “A Week-End Retreat” (Herder, $0.75). 
He gives the outlines for eight meditations, of which all but 
two are taken from the First Weak.——“ The Blessed Sacrament 
Gild Book” (Kenedy, $0.65), is designed for the use of the Arch- 
confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, which was started in the 
sixteenth century by Father Thomas Stella, O. P. The little book 
gives the history of the sodality, the prayers and hymns for the 
gild service, the way of organizing and special devotions for the 
members.——Father Bernard Page, S. J., has prepared “A Prac- 
tical Guide for Servers at High Mass and the Services of Holy 
Week” (Benziger, $0.35), which pastors will find useful——The 
Very Rev. V. F. O’Daniel, O. P., S. F. M., has put into a well- 
illustrated book called “The Dominican Lay Brother” (Bureau 
of the Holy Name, Lexington Ave., and 60th Street, New York), 
excellent material which explains the value and beauty of the 
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conversi's religious life. Sketches of eminent Domunican lay 
brothers are given and a list of all who have died in this country. 
Social Purity.—“ A Mother’s Letters, a Book for Young 
Women” (Kenedy, $1.00), tells adolescent Catholic girls who 
have no one else to advise them, what they should know about 
themselves. The author realizes that the iniquity of the times, 
and the numberless perils menacing nowadays the purity of 
womanhood, demand pretty plain speaking, so he does not shrink 
from it, but he stresses at the same time the value of the Catholic 
girl’s special safeguards. Mothers who are inclined to shirk their 
duty toward their daughters, will welcome the book. “A 
Corner-Stone of Reconstruction” (Macmillan), is a little book 
written for the Interdenominational Advisory Board by four 
Euglish military chaplains. The purpose is to instruct the clergy 
and social workers in the best methods of presenting lessons in 
personal purity to audiences of men. Many of the suggestions 
are very good, but the book contains nothing that is not well 
known to every Catholic priest, and it is lamentably weak in 
stating the need of prayer, the Sacraments, and the resources of 
supernatural religion as aids ef purity of thought and life. No 
doubt it was caused by a faulty construction, but one paragraph 
seems to justify a husband in taking the life cf a faithless wife. 





EDUCATION 
New Things and Old 
T has been a long time since the adjective “new” was a danger 
signal warning people away from the article, movement or idea 
to which it was appended. Whenever Caesar heard of “new 
things” going on in Gaul he used to gather together a few legions 
and hasten across the Alps with all speed. The religious sects 
of the sixteenth century were anxious to claim antiquity for their 
doctrines rather than newness. Even the dandy of thirty years 
ago ironed the crease out of his trousers to conceal their new- 
Now he irons it in again. 
Tue ReaL WEAKNESS 
no nowhere is the cry for something new more urgent than 
in education. The reason is obvious. Few men will let you 
tamper with their food. The desire for truth in the majority 
will keep them from following religious vagaries very far. Ex- 
perimenters in government, in America at least, are apt to be 
unpopular. The experimenter in education, however, is the man 
of the hour. Professors, masters and even ordinary teachers, are 
ready to administer their doubtful elixir of wisdom to thousands 
of unsuspecting students provided it be new enough. When the 
food-chemist’s subject nearly starved on a perfectly proportioned 
diet of carbohydrates and proteids he was probably restored to 
the ordinary food which had invigorated his ancestors for cen- 
turies back. But not so the subjects in our educational laboratory. 
If the curricula which trained the last generation of students have 
proved unsatisfactory, let us look for something new, any thing 
old, of course, being retrogressive and entirely out of the question. 
Why not be consistent and apply the principle to our food? 

The real weakness, I think, in the system which is in vogue 
is precisely the new part of it. It is new to let a student choose 
his own course, and it is new to offer him every subject about 
which it is possible to write a textbook. The first malady has 
been frequently and thoroughly diagnosed. It is about as sensible 
as letting a five-year-old child order its own dinner. The second 
is more difficult to expose, since each of the branches offered has 
some merit which calls for consideration. 

THOROUGHNESS AND VARIETY 
HE old college and high-school curriculum, under which the 
giants of yesterday were trained, was composed, I believe, of 
Latin, Greek, English and mathematics. In other words, it was 


ness, 
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three-fourth literary, one-fourth scientific and not one-tenth of 
one per cent vocational. Yet, in spite of this poor preparation, it 
produced some epoch-makers in the various professions. Seven 
or eight years was a long time to spend on branches void of any 
practical value to any one except to a college professor. And 
what a disregard of other subjects so useful to a well-informed 
man of today! Political economy, civics, sociology, physics, 
physiography, hygiene, biology, botany were ignored. Now the 
strangest part of all this is that the old-time college product 
knew a great deal more about all these branches than the modern 
who possesses credits in them from reputable high schools and 
universities. His intellect had been disciplined to thoroughness 
and depth, and not flattered with novelties. Far from fleeing 
intellectual effort, it had tasted blood and hungered for real food 
and not for the lactic insipidities upon which the youthful in- 
tellects of today grow soft. The son studies and gets a credit 
for what Lis grandfather considered intellectual recreation. The 
student of today spends his leisure reading-time, if he has any, 
in picking up a knowledge of the newspaper scandals, stage, 
“movie” and sport news; his grandfather spent his, and he 
managed to have more, in acquiring a knowledge of political 
economy, physiography, astronomy and the rest. The old curri- 
culum, professedly teaching a very few branches, effected an 
attitude of mind which was apt to reach out for any useful or 
interesting information the other branches had to offer. The 
new curriculum nauseates the subject by the number of branches 
insisted on and induces a state of mind that is apt to flee from 
any but the lightest sort of reading. The old course, it is true, 
with its great amount of Latin and Greek, was hard and, for 
many students, cruelly monotonous, but the fact is that it turned 
out well-developed minds. It would be less cruel, and theoretical- 
ly more practical, to train our soldiers in cool theaters by means 
of moving-pictures of great engagements, than by the deadly 
grind of setting-up exercises. Whoever heard of using setting- 
up exercises in a battle, any more than Latin at a directors’ meet- 
ing? The old studies, theoretically ineffectual, were practically 
very serviceable; the new, eminently practical in theory, are 
eminently absurd in practise. 


Tue New DIscipPrine 


LOSELY associated with curriculum in the educational lab- 

oratory, and rivaling it in novelty, is school discipline. With 
beaker and bunsen burner, they have carefully analyzed the old 
pill. They have gradually removed the bitterness of sanction, 
i. e., durance, memory-lines, and, in extreme cases, corpora! pun- 
ishment. A sweet ingredient called moral suasion has been sub- 
stituted and the new pill, promising all the good results of the old 
with none of its disagreeable features, has been on trial for some 
years. Unfortunately, it has not accomplished all that was looked 
for, and something new is being sought, since it is against all 
“correct principles of evolution” to reintroduce the old. Cor- 
poral punishment is, of course, unthinkable and altogether bar- 
barous. Yet our fathers were guilty of such barbarity, where 
it was deemed necessary, and nevertheless reared rather mild- 
mannered men that are no more given to wife-beating and throat- 
cutting than the present generation. Curtailing a boy’s recreation 
is scarcely less barbarous than whipping him and, of course, giv- 
ing him verse to commit to memory or other extra class-work 
is apt to “curb his individuality,” repress his “instinct for self- 
development” or otherwise interfere with his “inner impulses.” 
Any satisfactory sanction is sure to meet with similar objections. 
So it seems that we must be content with moral suasion, but let 
us by all means send it back to the laboratory to be revamped. 
Though the present course of studies is likely to prove a failure 
under the best system of discipline, the moral-suasion type of 
discipline, as now applied, would defeat any course. 

Laurence W. Smith, S. J. 
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SOCIOLOGY 
A Futile Divorce Remedy 


N the September number of Good Housekeeping, Judge Robert 

Grant of Boston invites “a mew crusade” against divorce. 
The cal! is issued through an article in which it is proposed to 
draw up a uniform code legalizing divorce throughout the United 
States. “ Divorce,” writes Judge Grant, “is a malodorous and 
constantly widening blot upon our national morals”; it is “ un- 
savory”; it is fast “making us the most lascivious nation on the 
face of the globe”; and it is turning American society into “an 
Augean stable.” With this indictment before him, Judge Grant will 
never, never countenance divorce; that is, hardly ever. In cases 
of unfaithfulness, desertion, habitual drunkenness and extreme 
crue!ty, divorce is a woman’s right, and since the Nineteenth 
Amendment, probably a man’s right as well. However, Judge 
Grant calls for new laws, more stringent regulations for the 
hearings, and a national code, previously amending the Constitu- 
tion to make a national code possible. Judge Grant means well, 
but one singular result of his crusade against divorce is that, if 
successful, it wi!l introduce divorce into South Carolina, a State 


where it does not now exist. 


No REAL CONDEMNATION 


HE thing can’t be done. Once sanction divorce for any 

cause,'and human nature will at once identify every desire 
to get rid of a wife for a new one, with that cause. In a debate 
with a determined inclination, conscience has but a small chance, 
and statute-law none at all. Judge Grant really renounces faith 
in the efficacy of the remedy he proposes, by saying, “ People in 
the United States get divorced because they are determined to,” 
and then pours it all down the sink by the figures which he quotes 
with an air of triumph. His model !aw would permit divorce for 
any one of four reasons: unfaithfulness, wilful desertion, ex- 
treme cruelty and habitual drunkenness. As it is now quite im- 
possible to obtain intoxicating liquor in the United States, the 
causes are reduced to three. 

Now, according to Judge Grant’s citations, statistics are avail- 
able in 108,702 out of the 112,036 divorces granted in 1916, the 
last date for which we have a Federal census report. In 101,388 
cases, “the grounds were either adultery, cruelty, absolute de- 
sertion, confirmed habits of intoxication, or utter failure to sup- 
port—all well-defined and intolerable causes.” Since, then, almost 
ninety-three per cent of the divorces allowed under the present 
legislation would also be sanctioned in the law proposed by Judge 
Grant, it is not easy to understand what remedy Judge Grant has 
to offer. As to the other seven per cent, they would be perfectly 
safe in the hands of any lawyer specializing in divorce. If he 
could not quickly transform any alleged cause into one or other 
of the “ well-defined and intolerable causes” allowed by Judge 
Grant, he would soon be obliged to take down his shingle. And 
that a divorce-lawyer does not do, except when by some unfor- 
tunate accident, he is sent to the penitentiary. New York is 
fairly well acquainted with “model” divorce laws, and has 
almost reached the conclusion that they are about as good as 
“model” laws prescribing conditions under which lying, stealing 
and contraception may be permissible, but not much better. But 
Judge Grant’s plan would extend to the whole country a divorce 
law laxer than that of New York. 


Drvorce Not A Reat Evit 


UDGE GRANT went to the heart of the case when he said 
that “in the United States people get divorced because they 
are determined to.” The proper remedy, then, is a course of 
religious and ethical training, beginning with the cradle, calcu- 
lated to turn out a race of men and women capable of choosing 
their mates, of holding to them, and, for the sake of the common 
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good, of putting up with difficulties, “extreme cruelty” if you 
will, when they find they have made a bad mistake. Judge Grant 
speaks indeed of the need of stirring up “a healthy public senti- 
ment” against divorce, but he seems to think that this can best 
be done by the enactment of a uniform divorce law. As a jurist, 
he must know that this is putting the cart before the horse. Laws 
are serviceable when public sentiment favors them, but generally 
harmful when the public believes that they are unwise, inex- 
pedient or unjust, because in that case they cannot be consistently 
enforced. 

It is clear that Judge Grant regards divorce as, in many in- 
stances, a blessing both to the individual and to society. To him 
divorce, with subsequent mating, is not an evil thing, not a 
malum in se, although for social reasons it may sometimes be 
made a malum prohibitum, a thing that is wrong simply because _ 
it is forbidden by the law. But there is a vast difference between 
an act forbidden because it is in itself wrong and an act that 
is wrong only because it is forbidden. Perjury, for instance, and 
unnatural vice, are not wrong because the civil law attaches a 
penalty to their commission, but are wrong because they violate the 
law of man’s nature. They are wrong, therefore, independently 
of human law, and under no conceivable circumstances can they 
But to construct a frame building in the street 
on which I happen to live, is not a malum in se, wrong in itself. 
It is a malum prohibitum, wrong because in its solicitude for the 
common good, the city of New York forbids the erection of frame 
buildings in certain congested districts. 

Obviously, the worst view of divorce which Judge Grant can 
entertain, is that divorce, the dissolution, namely, of a true matri- 
monial contract, is only a malum prohibitum, just like putting up a 
frame structure in Manhattan. But the only view of divorce 
which will create a permanent, effective public sentiment against 
divorce, and in time scotch the vile thing, is to class it as an evil 
in itself, like lying, stealing, or an act against nature. Wherever 
a loop-hole is left, human nature will quickly find it, and with it 
more reasons for justification than Falstatt ever dreamed of. 


THe First Law or MARRIAGE 


—- is a give and take affair, and its first law is self- 
denial. Love, as a great ascetic tells us, shows itself in gifts. 
Real love always gives, never thinks of self, and asks only to 
serve. Are we training the youthful generation in self-denial? 
It is to be feared that there is little of it in our educational sys- 
tems, and much less in public life, because self-denial never 
thrives apart from religion. And there is little religion in our 
schools and increasingly less in public life. The story of Sara, 
the daughter of Raguel, gives one reason why divorce follows 
soon on many marriages. The seven suitors sought her not to 
please God, not to fulfil the law of nature, but for motives that 
were wholly selfish. Therefore death followed. That sort of 
marriage is not a marriage in truth, but an animal mating, and 
must end in violence. Not love, even if it be truly love and not 
the passion which prostitutes its name, but fidelity to one’s plighted 
word, is the real marital bond. Fidelity lasts when passion passes, 
and sentiment is dead, and the early love is but the ashes of roses. 
A union that rests on sentiment, emotion, passion only, must soon 
become intolerable. 

Nor can the empty cradle be left out of reckoning. Childless 
cohabitation, artificially induced, is fast taking rank as a prolific 
cause of divorce. The child, flesh of their flesh, bone of their 
bone, the continuation of the father’s personality, brought into 
physical existence close to the heart of the mother, creating for 
each of them a kind of immortality, by linking father to mother 
and both to that long line which began when under the plastic 
hand of God, the first man was shaped from the lifeless clay: 
it is the child that keeps husband and wife as one fizsh, and adds 
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a new sanction to their bond of mutua! fidelity. Where because 
of this repulsive evil there is no child, husband and wife train 
themselves in the lowest form of selfishness. They have forgotten 
the awful reverence each should have for the other. They have 
dared tamper with the inscrutable sources of life marvelously de- 
signed by the Providence of God. As St. Paul says, they have 
made themselves, each the other, as the body of a harlot. 

How, under these disgusting circumstances, can there be mutua! 
love, mutual faith? To what other end can they look but dis- 
trust, loathing, hatred? Let not even the jurist who flouts the 
very idea that God exists, a God who fearfully avenges an out- 
raged law of nature, strive to hide this terrible, desecrating evil, if 
he would offer a remedy for the social leprosy of divorce. 


THe REAL REMEDY 


HE remedy, then,which the Catholic social philosopher proposes 

with complete confidence, is to begin with the child (for it is 
usually hopeless to appeal to the adult in search of divorce) and 
if you cannot or will not train him to fashion his life according 
to the revealed law of God and His Christ, teach him at least to 
respect the laws of nature. Self-restraint, truthfulness, reverence 
for the human body; these are the foundations of the home and of 
civil society. If our educationa! processes will but adopt them as 
ideals, we may hope for a generation self-determined to reject 
what is evil and to cleave to what is good. 

That generation will surround the sanctity of the matrimonial 
contract with whatever legal protections may be necessary, but it 
will not regard what the civil law perr:.s or forbids, in other 
words, the policeman’s club, as the sole norm of morality. It is a 
delusive and a fatal policy to guide a generation along ways that 
lead to divorce and advise divorce, and then seek to cure the evil 
by laws which forbid divorce—except for three or four causes! 
But to this welter of folly and contradiction has social science 
without God brought us, and only God can lift us back to truth 
and sanity. Paut L. Brake y, S. J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The Cosmopolitan Cancer 
Research Society 

ITERATURE regarding the “ Basic Cancer Research” or the 

“ Cosmopolitan Cancer Research Society,” located at 847 Union 

Street, Brooklyn, was sent out some weeks ago to medical jour- 

nals, technical publications and newspapers. Use was made of this 

in America also. According to the Journal of the American 

Medical Association, it seems fairly obvious that the materia! 

thus furnished by D. E. Wooley, mentioned as Secretary of the 

“ Cosmopolitan Cancer Research Society,’ must be regarded as 

“advertising matter in the guise of news.” Those interested in 

this case would do well to consult the aforesaid journal, volume 
77, number 10, September 3, 1921. 


Lawlessness of Prohibition 
Enforcement Officers 
PECIAL attention deserves to be called to a letter in the New 
\7 York World, September 20, on the law-defying activities of 
Prohibition agents. It was contributed by Dr. John P. Davin, execu- 
tive secretary of the New York Medica! Association. He begins 
with a quotation from the Anti-Saloon League itself urging legis- 
lation against these illicit acts, partly at least, because of the dis- 
credit they bring upon Prohibition. Dr. Davin then continues: 
Although home brew should not be legalized, according to 
the Anti-Saloon League, the right to the medicinal use of 
malt alcoholic liquors is distinctly recognized under the law, 
as decided by the Attorney General of the United States. This 
right has been nullified by the failure of the Department of 
Internal Revenue to issue the permits to physicians to pre- 
scribe these agents to those needing them, such as the aged, 
the infirm and the nursing mothers of the country. 
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This is a form of lawlessness that is as reprehensible as the 
officia! abuses of Prohibition agents and other violators of the 
law to discredit Prohibition for purposes of blackmail or to 
cover up their complicity with violations on a large scale, of 
which the Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League of New 
York now complains. 

To all intents and purposes the mortality rate is now suff- 
ciently high from Prohibition enforcement methods at the 
point of the pistol without increasing it by the denial of ‘egiti- 
mate medicinal agents to the sick and suffering in their own 
homes in the way indicated by the facts given above. 

With Dr. Davin we should therefore insist that the Anti-Saloon 


League, if it has any sincere respect for the law of the land, “ use 
its influence to extend the principle of respect for the law to the 
homes now denied certain lawful rights and privileges under ex- 
isting conditions by Prohibition enforcement officials at Wash- 
ington.” 


Some Side-Lights on 
American Culture 
UST a litt'e side-light upon American economic conditions is 
given us by the fact recently made public that more garages 
than homes have been built in many of our cities during the past 
year. A total of 81,103 one and two-family houses were erected 
in 196 of our cities during 1920. The statistics of the Department 
of Labor, which afford us this information, show also that in the 
same cities the number of new garages constructed during the 
same time was 93,121. Another sign of the times can be found 
in the additional information that in the 106 American cities 
whose residents form 32.7 per cent. of the entire population of 
the United States the total building expenditure amounted to 
$1,204,490,764, and of this amount no less than $40,522,240 was 
devoted to the construction of moving-picture houses! 


Wage Averages for 
_ Thirty Years 

TTENTION is called by the Bishops’ Welfare Council to an 
article in the American Economic Review, the contention of 
which is that, measured by their purchasing power, the wages of 
1918 were !ower than those paid during the decade from 1890 to 
1899. In estimating the real wages (i.e., their purchasing power) 
as contrasted with the actual wages paid at the different periods, 
the writers, Professor Douglas and Frances Lamberson, confine 
themselves to the changes in the cost of food, which they con- 
sider to be a sufficient index to the general cost of living at any 
given time. In their chart the averages for the year 1899 are 
taken as the standard, or as oue hundred per cent. For greater 

convenience we rearrange their table in the following way: 


is - os Actual 
rer Wee ourly Wages Weekly Wages 
1890 100.9 99.4 ‘ 100.3 " 
1900 97.9 106.8 104.6 
1907 94.3 131.2 123.7 
1912 91.1 145.9 132.6 
1915 89.2 152.5 135.5 
1918 88.5 211.3 187.7 
Cost Real Real 

of Food Hourly Wages Weekly Wages 
1890 101.9 97.5 Y8.4 
1900 103.0 103.7 191.6 
1907 125.9 104.2 98.2 
1912 154.2 94.6 85.9 
1915 156.5 97.5 86.6 
1918 266.6 79.3 70.4 


Statistics and the deductions drawn from them must be accepted 
with great caution. The contention of the writers of the article 
referred to here is that real hourly wages were from ten to 
twenty per cent., and real weekly wages from twenty to thirty per 
cent. lower in 1918 than in the nineties of the preceding century. A 
higher standard of living in many homes, it is suggested, is due 
to the fact that many more women are now working out of 
the home and adding to the family resources. 








